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CHAPTER L 

A Country Village. — Eeminiscences of John Wilson Croker 
— of Mr. Walter of Bearwood, and of Sir William Webb 
Follett. 

It was in early girlhood that I was so fortu- 
nate as to become acquainted with men whose 
names — varying in amount of celebrity, and in 
the interest which they inspire, are not, I hope, 
even in the least important cases which I have 
brought forward, ' writ in water/ 

We were living at that time — the date being 
1831 — a period when Lord John Eussell's Ee- 
form Bill was exciting a mighty spirit of con- 
tention in England generally, and in our imme- 
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(liate neighbourhood especially — in the then 
thoroughly country village of West Molesey. A 
quiet hamlet, in the days of which I write, was 
the place that is now plentifully bestrewed mth 
* villas/ * detached ' and * semi-detached/ and 
where shops are neither few, nor far between ; 
for the whistle of the locomotive has banished 
the nightingale's song, and the hawthorn hedges 
in which he was wont to pour floods of melody 
from his tiny throat have disappeai^ed for ever. 

Fifty years ago, soimds telling of busy life 
were — comparatively speaking — rare in the vil- 
lage. The picturesque old church, 

* The stillest of the still/ 

reared its unpretending head in the centre of 
the straggUng hamlet, whilst— within a stone's 
throw of the ' mossy, mouldering wall ' that 
surrounded the graveyard, stood the ' Bell,' 
a hostelry of good repute, from the door of 
which tipsy men and slovenly, idle women 
were never seen to emerge. But, although, for 
the reason chiefly that over-population — that 
most fruitful cause of misery and crime — had 
not, as yet, spread its curse over our village, 
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the demon of Drink was there an almost im- 
known visitant, yet sorrow, in other forms than 
those emanating from the abuse of beer and 
alcohol, was not rare in the West Molesey of 
days gone by. For the * poor,' the times were 
sometimes hard, especially when sickness visited 
their doors, and when the sharp frosts and snows 
of winter reduced to a minimum the ^ages of 
the breadwinner, and at those seasons it was for- 
tunate for those suffering ones that there abided 
in their midst, kindly women to whom had been 
given, not only hearts to feel for the trials of 
their poorer brethren, but wealth wherewith to 
aid them in the time of need. The women to 
whose good works I more especially allude were 
the wife and adopted daughter of the Right 
Honourable John Wilson Croker, our nearest 
neighbour, and one of my father's oldest and 
most intimate friends. Truly may it be said of 
the' helpmate of that restless and ambitious 
Privy Councillor, that her charity was in every 
sense of the word ' abundant ' — so rarely abun- 
dant, indeed, as to, in some sort, * cover/ as with 
a cloak, the * multitude of sins ' which were — at 
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least, so said report — concocted, if not actually 
committed, by some of those who ate of her 
bread and abided beneath her roof. 

Within a few hundred yards both of the 
Church and the village ale-house, there stands 
the house in which Jolm Wilson Croker was in 
the habit of entertaining — chiefly from Saturdays 
till Mondays, many of the celebrities of the day 
— ^the witty and the wise, the poet, the author, 
and the * wag/ It — id est, the house — ^was of 
moderate dimensions, and sometimes — so 
numerous were the guests — 'the wonder grew' 
how a domicile so small could accommodate 
all whom its hospitable owner * knew ' and 
welcomed. Situated within ten yards of the 
highroad, from which it was fenced off by a 
high brick wall, the exterior of the ' Lodge ' was 
gloomy and prison-like enough; within, however 
(although shrubberies and gardens on which the 
eye could rest existed not, and albeit the view 
from the windows of the living rooms pre- 
sented nothing more attractive than a flat and 
treeless meadow at the farther extremity of 
which the ' sullen Mole ' pursued its noiseless 
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way), there was to be found such a wealth of 
personal comfort, together with so valuable an 
accumulation, both in Art and Literature, of 
judiciously collected treasures, that the deficiency 
in the locality of either natural or created 
beauty was forgotten or overlooked. 

In his boyhood and very early youth, John 
Wilson Croker, who was the son of a ganger in 
the small town of Newport, Co. Mayo, enjoyed 
opportunities of admiring some of the grandest 
scenery of which the British Isles can boast, for 
the varied beauties of Clew Bay, with the giant 
forms of Croagh Patrick and Muilhrae, ' heav- 
ing their wet shining shoulders,' like monster 
horns^ towards the Western Archipelago, were 
within a few miles of his birthplace, and might 
have awakened even a colder imagination than 
that owned by this Irish youth, to an apprecia- 
tion of the Beautiful and the Sublime. Such 
an arousing, however, was — I have reason to be- 
lieve — an eventuality which, in the life of the 
ganger's clever and ambitious son, never took 
place. I have heard my father, whose intimacy 
with the! then obscure young man commenced 
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when the two occupied rooms in the same 
London boarding-house, not unfrequently say, 
that love of his own country and of nature 
were equally, in the breast of his friend, want- 
ing. To the charms of fine scenery he never 
made allusion, wliilst as regarded the fact that 
he was of Celtic birth, the only remark concern- 
ing it which dining a life-long association my 
father ever heard fall from his lips, was to the 
effect that he, the future Privy Councilor, was 
a lineal descendant of the illustrious 'Ally 
Croker '—a lady who, in the days when * Malachi 
wore his collar of gold,' either was, or ought to 
have been, one of ' Ireland's Queens/ 

The Marchioness of Sligo (the grandmother 
of the present Peer, whose residence — ^namely, 
Westport House — is scarcely more than half a 
dozen miles from Croker's birthplace) took — 
towards the close of the last century — a great 
&ncy to the quick-witted lad, in whom she de- 
tected the germs of talent. The expenses of his 
education were paid by his generous patroness, 
and to her he was indebted for his first start in 
life. But when the ' youth of promise,' grown 
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to man's estate, had, through his own exertions, 
his own tact, and cleverness, * achieved * a cer- 
tain amount of 'greatness,' he failed to evince 
any gratitude towards the lady by whose liber- 
ality he was enabled to place his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder that leads to Fame. Of 
* favours to come ' he had made himself, in a cer- 
tain sense, independent, and any open acknow- 
ledgment of those which had, in his need, been 
showered upon him, might have led to a discovery 
by the world of his humble origin, a circum- 
stance which throughout his life he was morbidly 
anxious to conceal. 

As John Wilson Croker advanced in life — the 
hard mental labours of hewing out his own for- 
tunes, and of fighting single-handed, and against 
long odds, the battle which was destined to be 
crowned with eventual success, doubtless pro- 
duced an indurating effect on a nature which 
hardly— even in infancy — could have been soft. 
He was, in fact, bom with that invaluable 
element of success, namely, an * old head upon 
young shoulders.' Tenderness — which is some- 
times a drawback to ' getting on ' in life — was a 
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quality which in his idiosyncrasy had clearly 
no place, for, had this not been so, the stings of 
liis criticisms would perhaps have contained less 
of venom, and the 'clear delight of giving pain' 
would, methinks, have been by him less frequently 
indulged in. 

On glancing back through the vista of years 
at as much of Mr. Croker's domestic life as a 
looker on could realize, I come, and that not 
for the first time, to the conclusion that many of 
what I may call his private actions — especially 
that often lauded one, of his generous hospitality 
to his wife's numerous, and, generally speaking, 
far fi'om wealthy collaterals, was in a great 
measure the outcome of his own autocratic tem- 
perament, and of his intense inward hatred of 
the patronage to which — aided by his own keen 
intelligence — ^he owed his success in life. To a 
man of his proclivities, the obligation to what 
is called ' knocking under,' and the necessity of 
' booing ' the back to those who ' held in their 
hands ' the * issues ' of place and power, were 
evils to which not even a long habit of endurance 
could enable him with mental patience to submit. 
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Under these circumstances, to find himself 
looked up to as one of the great ones of the 
earth, instead of being looked down upon as' a 
'parvenu — to feel well assured that his doctrines, 
however long-winded and dogmatical, would — 
in lieu of being (in the midst of a dictatorial 
assertion) ruthlessly cut short — be listened 
to with eulogistic silence, must have been a 
state of things extremely soothing to his spirit ; 
as was also,' doubtless, the power which he in 
his turn possessed of promoting the views in 
life of many of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. The pleasure of patronizing can, it is 
probable, only be felt in its entirety by those 
who have inly, and with a sense of shame, 
shrunk fi'om the obligation under which the 
patronized must lie ; and whilst such kindness 
of feeling as he certainly possessed was gratified 
by the exercise in favour of the impecunious of 
such ^ interest ' as he could command, Mr. 
Croker'^s sense of importance and love of power 
were doubtless pleasantly administered to by the 
mute worship of his entourage. That same silence 
which of course involved a total abstention from 
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aiiy form or appearance of contradiction, was — I 
must in justice add — the only species of subser- 
viency that was noticeable in the humbler 
guests whom it was the pleasure of the * great 
man of the family' to so frequently collect 
under his roof. 

Mr. Croker's love of laying down the law/ 
and his imbounded faith in himself and his 
opinions, are too well known to need comment 
here. Lord Beaconsfield's novel of ^ Coningsby/ 
in which the character of the literary autocrat is 
uncharitably portrayed under the pseudonym 
of Rigby, has been of late so almost universally 
re-read, that I need only refer my readers to that 
clever political work, as cpnfirmation of my 
opinion that to enter a protest against any of 
^ Mr. Rigby's ' assertions required in the would- 
be arguer a greater amount of moral courage 
than often falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. 
In the matter of dates, especially, he, as an 
' authority ' on such subjects, deemed himself 
mirivalled. Not Haydn himself, who nearly 
twenty years previous to Mr. Crokers death 
published his valuable chronological dictionary, 
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would in an argument have had any chance 
against the editor of ' BoswelFs Life of Johnson/ 
for, when once the latter had, to quote Disraeli's 
words, ^screwed himself — looking malignant — 
into doggedness,' his adversary was tolerably 
certain to retire from the field discomfited and 
disarmed. 

^ Happy is the man who is cock-sure/ So 
wrote, some dozen years ago, a clever essayist 
in the Saturday Review ; and if there be truth 
in the aphorism, surely the Right Honourable 
John Wilson Croker must have passed his days 
in a condition of unceasing beatitude. It was 
rarely, however, comparatively speaking, that 
he laid lance in rest against any of the magnates, 
either of the political world, or of society, with 
whom it was his interest to keep on pleasant 
terms. On one occasion, however (and I can 
only hope, for the sake both of the reader and 
myself, that the anecdote is not generally knoTvii), 
he was so far carried away by the demon of self- 
esteem which prompted him to profess an in- 
timate knowledge of every subject under the sun, 
that at a dinner-party, of which the late Duke of 
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Wellington fonncd one, he (Croker) commenced 
arguing with * the hero of a hundred fights ' on 
some matter connected with gunnery practice. 
For a time the Duke, after the fashion of a big 
brave dog who is assailed by the snappings of a 
cur, bore the infliction with patience; but at 
length, his stock of that valuable quality being 
exhausted, he broke out as follows : 

* Well !' he said, during a short discontinuance 
of this Quarterly RevieW'Y]kQ disquisition, by the 
length of which most of the company present 
looked extremely bored. * I don't pretend to 
know how the French Revolution began, or the 
exact hour when Marshal Ney was shot, but, by 

G ,' raising his voice in momentary wrath, 

* I do know something about copper caps !' 

No person, excepting those who were wit- 
nesses of the fact, could give an adequate idea of 
the state of excitement into which the threatened 
passing of the Eeform Bill threw the man 
whose * trust in Princes ' had hitherto not been 
placed in vain. For him, the putting down of 
princely power (an event which he firmly be- 
lieved would follow on the carrying of the 
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Kevolutionary measure) meant simply ruin. 
His seat in the House of Commons for one of 
Lord Hertford's boroughs, which for many a 
year he had occupied in peace, would, he felt 
well assured, be taken from him, and so extreme 
was the depression which this belief occasioned 
him, that I have heard him more than once say 
to my father : 

^ I tell you what it is, Ned. K this confounded 
Bill becomes law, you and I, before another year 
has passed, will be breaking stones upon the 
Molesey road.' 

The Times newspaper was then, as is the 
case in this latter half of the nineteenth century, 
a power in the land, and the quondam Secretary 
of the Admiralty, having faith, possibly, in the 
dictum which describes the English Constitution 
as a 'Monarchy limited by the Times^ showed 
himself deeply desirous of gaining over the great 
Liberal journal to the side of the desperately 
struggling Tories. As was the case with most of 
the eminent men and leading politicians of the 
day, Mr. Croker not only enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of the proprietor of the most influential 
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of the daily Newspapers, but was a not un- 
frequent guest at Bearwood, the country 'seat' 
which the late Mr. Walter had, by the magic 
wand of wealth, aided not a little by good taste 
and artistic knowledge, caused to sprmg up in 
what, speaking comparatively, had lately been a 
* howling wilderness.' 

No two characters could be more completely 
the opposites of each other than were those of 
Mr. Walter and the nominee in Parliament of 
the Marquis of Hertford — ^the former, straight- 
forward, single-minded, and regarding neither 
the praise nor the favour of men, whilst the 
latter was crafty, timeserving, audacious, and 
unscrupulous. The tricks to which the busy 
M.P. would resort in order to enhance his own 
importance were often as trivial as they were 
unworthy, and there are still living not a few 
friends and relatives of Mr. Walter who, an the} 
would, could tell amusing anecdotes of the fellow 
guest whose interruptions at Bearwood of pie 
sant chit-chat were not always passively endur 
To absent himself from Church on the plea c 
quiring mental rest was a device on the part < 
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Croker to which the inmates of Bearwood were 
well accustomed, nor did they, after the first 
occurrence of this manoeuvre, feel, on their re- 
turn fi'om divine service, much surprised by the 
sight on the library table of numerous letters 
conspicuously placed, and franked by the Right 
Honourable M.P. to the addresses of dukes, 
marquises, and Cabinet Ministers galore. 

I have already mentioned Mr. Croker's intense 
dislike to contradiction, and have also alluded to 
the fact that his being very decidedly a ^ prophet 
in his own country,' not a little tended to foster 
and develop the peculiarity which rendered him, 
as a companion, so essentially undesirable. He 
was ' Sir Oracle,' and when he spoke, * no dog ' 
was, by tacit consent, allowed to bark. To 
* listen and be still ' was, in fact, and that partly 
by force of habit, the wont of even such amongst 
his habitues as might, owing to their age and 
possible superiority in * common-sense,' have 
made head, an they so willed, * against the 
tyranny that did oppress them.' * Fools,' how- 
ever, will, as we have been told by high authority, 
sometimes ^ rush in where angels fear to tread/ 
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and, by the Bame token, the young and inex- 
perienced are apt, in their ignorance of danger, 
to forget that the better part of valour is 
discretion; and thus it fell about that on one, 
to me, ever memorable occasion, I, a silly 
* maiden of blushing sixteen,' dared to take the 
bull (or rather hvlly) by the horns, carrying 
the war (for I had actually the temerity to dis- 
pute his chronological accuracy) into the very 
heart of the enemy's country ! 

Now, if there existed one subject more than 
another on his acquaintance with which the dicta- 
tor of the Molesey i^us in urhe especially prided 
himself, that subject was French history, from 
the commencement of the last century to the 
present time; and when I, a hitherto almost en- 
tirely ignored nonentity, presumed to doubt the 
accuracy, according to his showing, of the date 
when the Restitution of Toumai was obtained 
from Henry VIII., I trembled at my own 
audacity. Only, however, for a moment. I had 
often rebelled in spirit against the undisguised 
contempt towards his country neighbours which 
the habitual manner of the Privy Councillor 
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evinced; moreover, I was fresh from the study of 
Rapines History, and with 'Mangnall ' at my 
fingers' ends, I, in defiance of the ominous scowl 
that had gathered on my opponent's brow, con- 
tinued (sticking bravely to my text) the con- 
troversy! And, to the astonishment of all 
present, I was proved to be in the right, a result 
which, judging from the expression of my de- 
feated adversary's countenance, was scarcely 
likely to be forgiven by him. * Truly,' I might 
have said to myself, ' Victory, however gratify- 
ing, may be too dearly bought !' 

To the lookers on at the scene, ^ the triumph,' 
as Theodore Hook called it, ' of the daughter pf 
Jesse over the Goliath of Dates,' must have ap- 
peared little short of a miracle, whilst, as regarded 
the giant himself, the success of his youthful 
opponent produced a by no means beneficial 
effect either upon his mind or temper. During 
the space of many months he either totally 
overlooked my presence, or took the trouble 
of talking at me, with a degree of acrimony 
not miworthy of the most venomous pages 
in the Quarterly. This ^ breaking of a 

VOL. II. 2 
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biittorfly ' ujx)n the wheel of his scathing sar- 
casni struck me as somewhat ignoble sport, 
and young as I then was, the fact that a man 
whose intellect was capable of grasping large 
political questions, and who had in his day 
grappled to some purpose with his fellow-men, 
could show himself capable of the littleness that 
I have been describing, both distressed and 
astonished me. 

The quick insight into * character ' with which 
John Wilson Croker was endowed must have 
early made it abundantly clear to him, that with 
such a man as Mr. Walter of Bearwood, neither 
his arguments, nor his blandishments were likely 
to have even a feather's weight of power. His 
intuitive knowledge of this fact was probably 
the cause of his persevering efforts to obtain in 
aid of the Conservative interests, the influence 
over Mr. Walter's political opinions of an old and 
deeply attached friend. That Mend was no other 
than my father, and well do I remember that 
whilst the fate of the Reform Bill still hung in 
the balance, and whilst I — to my father's sorrow 
(for he was a dear lover of peace) was still in 
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disgrace at * The Lodge,' many a secret and 
evidently important tete-a-tete took place in the 
library thereof, between my father and the Tory 
M.P. * Big ' as though * the fate of Ca3sar and of 
Eome ' were dependent on his exertions, looked 
the smaller of the two conspirators, whilst liis 
fellow-plotter, entertaining, as he did, not only a 
profound and single-hearted belief in the judg- 
ment and patriotism of his older friend, but an 
admiration, simple as it was great, for the talents 
of his Celtic ally, had the air (looking down from 
his six feet four inches of height on his coad- 
jutor) of one who, when the line of duty was once 
clear to him, would keep it to the end. That 
some noteworthy step was under discussion, we, 
the outsiders, instinctively felt, and when, on 
one bright Spring morning, a carriage drawn by 
four post-horses conveyed my father and Mr. 
Croker to Bearwood, there to spend a couple of 
days, one of the many false reports which from 
time to time have cropped up regarding the sus- 
pected venality of the Times newspaper found 
voice again, and the * world' said that the 
Government were making a high bid for the all- 

2—2 
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j)owcrful voice of the leading journal of the 
day. 

It has been truly and forcibly said, that ' the 
world knows nothing of its greatest men/ and 
amongst the most striking proofs of the truth of 
this saying, the founder and proprietor of the 
Times deserves especial notice. During the 
lapse of fifty years (for the lease of prosperity 
and influence enjoyed by the Times has endured 
for nearly that period of time), the master-spirit 
which, with unresting hand steered the vessel's 
course, and the voice that — alike in seasons of 
peril and of peace — ^gave the word of conunand, 
were impersonal influences, felt^ rather than 
understood, by the outside world. The vast 
machinery which the maintenance of ^the cha- 
racter of the Times as chief of the press, neces- 
sitated, was conducted — as years wore on — ^more 
and more by invisible hands, and it therefore 
followed, that — to borrow the words of a 
biographical sketch published immediately after 
his decease, ' many people had begun to forget 
that Mr. Walter was supreme at the head quar- 
ters of journalism. He seemed from day to day 
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to become more a country gentleman, and less a 
London citizen.' 

There exists, I think, in many human beings, 
a vague sense of wrong at being kept in the 
dark, and of this sense, suspicion is often the 
natural consequence. As Shakespeare has told 
us, * Men may be hugged hard, and often scan- 
daled ;' and seeing that the Timesy being an 
occult power, possessed, as has been said of 
public companies, neither a body to be thrashed 
nor a soul to be d — d,' it followed that not a 
few of the countless human beings who (feeling 
* lost without the Times^ ) indulged themselves in 
the delight which its * early information,' and 
excellent ' leading articles ' afforded them, could 
not, nevertheless^ refrain from asserting that * a 
newspaper which changed its opinions so fre- 
quently, and which under so many widely 
different Administrations contrived still to hold 
its sway, could hardly, although it had become 
a necessity of English life, be a journal the 
principles of which could be relied upon.' 

To the average man, indeed, it would seem 
well nigh impossible for one possessed, as was 
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ilr. Walter, of almost unlimited opportunities 
of heaping up riches, to have kept his hands 
clean from faintest spot or stain; and equally 
difficult must it be for the ungenerous and self- 
seeking ones of the world to understand or be- 
lieve that ' a paramount regard to the interests 
and lights of the people was the mainspring of 
not only all that he said or did on the pvblic stage^ 
but of his most pnvate conversation and his most 
iiistinctice emotions.^ ' Though,' >vrote the bio- 
grapher I have before quoted, * he gave a general 
support to the Whigs, he belonged to no Party; 
and no sooner did he perceive that a Government 
was irreclaimably selfish, or a Minister irreme- 
diably committed to anti-national measiu^s, to 
corrupt associates, or to an imbecile and there- 
fore injurious policy, than he promptly and 
openly withdrew the support that had been ten- 
dered only for the public advantage.' 

By the aid of that powerful support, several of 
those important and timely concessions which, 
wrote Monsieur de Laveley in the Revue des deux 
Mondes, * have from time to time saved England 
from Revolution,' became — as was the case with 
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the Eeform Bill — a portion of her laws; and, 
looking back through the vista of years on the 
past of his long and most useful life, the recollec- 
tion that the power wielded by the proprietor of 
the Times had ever been successfully exerted for 
the poor and the oppressed must, methinks, have 
shed, even on his bed of death, a brightening ray. 
It is needless to add that if the pilgrimage of John 
Wilson Oroker to Bearwood had been undertaken 
with a view of detaching Mr. Walter from his 
fancied allegiance to the Whig Party, that pil- 
grimage was undertaken in vain. 

Only on one occasion — and that occasion hap- 
pened when I was little more than a child — did I, 
in company with my father, visit the now beauti- 
ful locality in the midst of which stands the 

* palace home ' of Bearwood. Mr. Walter was 
induced by my father, many years previous to 
the visit I speak of, to purchase a large and most 
desolate-looking tract of land which had once 
been within the precincts of Windsor Forest, 
and which, in the eyes of two such lovers of the 

* gentle art ' of angling as were the friends who 
first visited the spot together, appeared one that 
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might be turned to account in furtherance of Mr. 
Walter's favourite diversion. 

At the time of my not as yet forgotten visit, 
the plantations of Bearwood bore still a youth- 
ful appearance, but there existed already, if my 
memory serves me rightly, a large lake within 
Adew of the house, the which lake betrayed 
no sign of being an artificial production. Mr. 
Walter himself lives in my recollection as the 
kindest and most courteous of hosts, whilst to- 
wards my father he proved throughout his life 
the truest and most helpful of fi'iends. 

Amongst the guests who not unfi'equently 
passed the hours between Saturday afternoon and 
Monday morning at Molesley, was Mr. William 
FoUett, then a rapidly rising member of the Bar, 
and who became, at the age of thirty-six, 
Solicitor-General under the then Conservative 
Government. He was at the time when I first 
knew him, but a little over thirty, and was 
making, so said report, at least £8,000 a-year 
by his profession. Without being even what is 
conimonly called * well-looking,' his face pos- 
sessed a singular power of attraction. His eyes 
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especially, gleaming as they did, from under 
heavily overhanging brows, were endowed with 
an almost magnetic power, the which, together 
with a voice that was singularly musical and 
persuasive, added greatly to the force of his 
arguments, and the power of his eloquence. The 
impression which this great lawyer and eminent 
politician made upon the generality of those 
whose acquaintance with him was but slight, 
tended to the conviction that he was a reserved 
character, as well as, in general society, a some- 
what silent man. Of his powers of conversation, 
when he willed to put them forth, I can, however, 
bear witness ; moreover, there is a ' silence that 
persuades,' and in such mute eloquence the 
future Attorney-General was well skilled. To 
the weaker sex his manner was especially win- 
ning, and there were few, I imagine, who failed, 
when it was his wish to j)lease, to feel its charm. 
As regards myself, I confess that on not a few 
Sundays was my attention to the Service of the 
Church disturbed by the sight of Mr. Follett's 
deep-set eyes glancing above the curtain-rail of 
the Privy Councillor's pew. Memories of a 
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certain harvest-home dance in the old bam ap- 
pertaining to my father's forty -acre farm would, 
during singing- time, steal across my brain; for 
at that dance the already distinguished laAvyer 
had been my pleasant partner, and in the * very 
May -mom of youth/ impressions are made which 
never in life-time entirely die away. Years 
have passed away since those days, and not a 
few events — and those mostly sad ones — have 
chequered my nomadic career. The hawthorn 
hedges have vanished from the lanes, and the 
nightingale's song is heard no more ; but the 
memory of that country-dance in the old bam 
has outlived that of many a chance and change 
which in its ' revenges/ the * whirligig of time ' 
has brought me. 

AVhen, several years later, I again met Sir 
William FoUett, the circumstances of both our 
lives had greatly changed. Incessant work and 
great mental strain had broken down his health, 
and many and earnest were the entreaties of his 
friends that he would, for a while at least, cease 
from the labour that he loved. But they im- 
plored in vain! Sir William's sole aim and 
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object was, as he had told me long ago, to be one 
day Lord Chancellor of England, and now, when 
the goal was so nearly reached, when, under the 
Administration of Sir Robert Peel, he was again 
Attorney-General, and had caused the walls of 
Westminster to echo with plaudits of his soul- 
stirring eloquence, ' Could he,' he asked himself 
and me, ' give in ?' 'I will die at my post,* was 
his reply, when, in the year 1844, 1 urged him with 
great anxiety to abstain from work. And die at 

that post (a victim to ambition) he surely did, 
for in 1845 he was called upon to lay down the 
life which seven and forty years before had 
begun for him with such a bright and glorious 
promise for the future. 

On one occasion only did I test the friendship 
of Sir William FoUett by asking legal assistance 
at his hands, nor would that exception to a very 
stringent rule have occurred, had the case not 
been one both of difficulty and peril. The 
following is, in a few words, the history of the 
case : 

Two very foolish young men — to wit, my dear 
brother and the then Marquis of Waterford, 
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had committed the boyish but reprehensible act 
of abstracting the flogging-block from a window 
of Eton College. The achievement was one 
that involved considerable risk to life and 
limb, for the depredators were obliged, in order 
to eflfect their object, to walk along a narrow 
ledge the width of which is only nine inches, 
whilst the height from the ground is at least 
twenty feet. In spite, however, of these diffi- 
culties, the two lads (for they were little more) 
who had been chums at Eton, succeeded 
thoroughly in their design. The obnoxious 
instrument of mild torture reached the ground 
in safety, and having been deposited in a post- 
chaise, was with the aid of four horses, driven off 
in triumph to the Clarendon Hotel. This * deed 
of dering do '—one, it cannot be denied, that 
was as silly as it was audacious — aroused the 
authorities of the College to exceeding wrath. 
Not for a single moment were they in doubt as 
to the names of the delinquents, for both had 
unfortunately, by their reckless deeds, already 
so greatly signalized themselves, that on more 
than one occasion when the gang of * Mohawks * 
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(as some of our acquaintances had sardonically 
named the lawless brotherhood, of whom the 
notorious * Billy Duff' was a distinguished 
member) were suspected to be near at hand, 
special constables for the protection of 'law- 
abiding citizens ' were sworn in. 

It was against my brother, far more than 
against his companion in iU-domg, that the 
anger of the authorities was excited. The 
former had been ten years ' on the Foundation ' 
at Eton, and as I had heard my father say 
that the expense incurred by him on his son's 
behalf for that least useful of educations 
had been never less than £200 per annum, to 
anathematize my brother for the sin of ' ingrati- 
tude/ in that he had offered the ' most shameful of 
insults to the founder of the College, who had 
given him (the delinquent) an excellent educa- 
tion free of cost,' was certainly aggravating. 
Lord Waterford, for the reason doubtless that he 
was a Marquis, and not a * tug-mutton,' escaped 
with a milder amount of censure; nevertheless, 
seeing that the offence was the same in both cases, 
both were threatened with the same amount of 
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retribution, namely, an immediate prosecution 
for felony. On hearing that this was the course 
decided upon, I at once asked and obtained the 
powerful aid of Sir William Follett in the matter. 
In what manner, and by dint of what ingenious 
legal arguments, he promptly succeeded in avert- 
ing the storm, I cannot at this distance of time 
remember ; the fact, however, remains the same, 
and affords an additional proof, if any were 
wanting, that 

^ The power of grace and magic of a name' 

can be effectually used in defeating the resources 
of the law. 

That those ends were so defeated was for us 
all a subject of rejoicing, for independently 
of the annoyance which the threatened action 
would have entailed, the expense attending its 
defence was one which my father was ill pre- 
pared to meet. To the wealthier defendant, the 
last named cause for anxiety signified on his 
own account nqt at all. His purse was as full 
as his nature was a generous one ; but, for the 
reason that the impecunious Admiralty clerk 
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systematically and without one single exception 
refused the oft-times proflfered assistance of his 
warm-hearted friend, that friend, notwithstand- 
ing his inherent predilection for being in ' hot 
water/ rejoiced with us in that by Sir William 
FoUett's timely intervention, my brother was 
rescued from the element in which he, too, had 
in the days of his youth no objection to finding 
himself. 

Amongst the most frequent of Mr. Croker's 
guests, and one of whom I shall, later in these 
pages have more to say, was Theodore Hook. 
For a considerable period previous to the death 
of that celebrated humourist, to whom Benjamin 
Disraeli has given in ' Coningsby ' the 
pseudonym of 'Lucian Gay,' the fact of his 
pecuniary distress was well known to his friends. 
After his decease, several of those friends, re- 
membering, doubtless, the hours of enjoyment for 
which they were indebted to Hook's ready wit 
and powers of song, endeavoured to raise by 
subscription a sum of money for the large family 
(an illegitimate one, as all the world, including 
Mr. Croker, were well aware) that he had left 
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behind him. The appeal was, I believe, with 
one exception liberally responded to ; through 
no fault of their own were those helpless ones 
thrown upon a cold world's charity, and when 
the heartless refusal of help for the needy with 
which John Wilson Croker, one of the oldest of 
Hook's friends, met the demand on his benevo- 
lence became known, few were found willing to 
believe that the news they heard was true. For 
the credit of human nature, as well as that of the 
man himself, who was not entirely devoid of 
kindly impulses, let us hope that in this in- 
stance, at least, public opinion led him wrong. 
And yet, even though it were otherwise, and if 
the bitterly cynical words *1 never encourage 
vice,' did really pass the lips, quoad his once 
familiar friend, of Disraeli's ' Rigby,' might there 
not possibly even for such conduct as his be 
found an excuse ? 

* On eagles' innings immortal scandals fly,' 

and if it had chanced to reach the ears of the 
vainest man who ever breathed the breath of 
life that Theodore Hook had, in even one single 
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instance held him (Croker), by his matchless 
gift of mimicry, up to ridicule, then would the 
bitter tongue be let loose, and the callous heart 
be hardened into stone ! 

When the Editor of the Quarte^dy Review 
■was summoned, after a long life, to give an 
account of his deeds — when, to quote Disraeli's 
words, the ' harsh voice ' was mute, and * tlie 
arrogant style, the saucy superficiality that 
decided on everything, and the insolent igno- 
rance that contradicted everybody,' could angtr 
and wound no more, there were, methinks, few left 
to mourn the man whose great intellectual gifts 
had been used for no useful end, and whose chief 

pleasure in life it had, apparently, been to cause 

mental suffering to his fellows. 

The remark of the late Lord Alvanly, when 

he heard that the autocrat of the Quarterly was 

no more, is too * good ' — well-known although it 

is — not to be recorded here. 

'What? Croker dead! How he will argue 

with the recording angel about the dates of his 
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CHAPTER II. 

The * Toy Club.'— The Duke of Clarence's kindness to his 
Friends.— The King's BaR— Mrs. Norton.— Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. — The late Lord Derby. — Sir Francis Chantry. 
— The Duke of Wellington. — Lady Duncannon's F^te. 

There must surely be many amongst my con- 
temporaries whose memories can carry them 
back to the time when the old ' Toy ' Inn faced the 
river at Hampton Court, and when heavy toll 
was paid for the privilege of crossing the decay- 
ing wooden bridge that spanned the noble river. 
The Toy Inn — for I do not recollect ever hearing 
it called an liotel — ^was far from an imposing 
structure, and must, I think, have dated from 

the days when the fraus of King Greorge's Court 
discussed the latest scandal of the day on the 
broad promenade which now bears the name (one 
that is probably derived from that of the Dutch 
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ladies) of * Frog Walk.' Thorouglily in keeping 
with the softened colouring of the ancient Palace 
walls was that of the old ' Toy/ but whereas 
the hand of time was not allowed to have 
altogether its own way with the former edifice, 
the effects of his effacing, as well as effacing, 
fingers were everywhere perceptible in the 
hostelry, which, for the reasons I am about to 
give, held its head high above its fellows. 

In the first place, there, in that dingy, time- 
worn looking building — a building on which the 
paint was never renewed, whilst the curtains 
and carpets seemed, fi-om the effjscts of sheer old 
age, liable to fall to pieces at a touch— a club of 
gentlemen, at the head of whom was H.R.H. the 
Duke of Clarence, monthly met, and dined in 
good-fellowship together. Those monthly gather- 
ings at what was called the * Toy Club ' must, 1 
think, have been tolerably pleasant, or my father, 
who was no Courtier, would not have been so 
constant in his attendance at them. Of the 
dinners themselves I never — ^beyond the fact 
that there was always, by command, a marrow 
pudding for the Duke's especial eating on the 

3—2 
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board — heard a word, whether in praise or blame. 
The whist at half-crown points, which suc- 
ceeded to these invariably jovial repasts, was 
the portion of the programme which my father 
enjoyed the most. He was a good, as well as 
a good-tempered player, and was the first of the 
Hampton Court whist-playing cotene to rebel 
against the time-honoured custom of placing 
half-crowns imder the candlesticks in order to 
pay for the cards. In his o^vn house he never 
would permit it to be done, and consequently 
the habit, ^ more honoured in the breach than in 
the observance,' eventually fell into disuse. 

It has been reported as a saying of King 
William IV. that the dinners at the ' Toy Club ' 
were among the most enjoyable of his life, and I 
can well believe that so it was. A love of jollity 
approaching to rollichingness was inherent in the 
Sailor Duke, and it is possible that the keen 
sense of humour, together with the joyous laugh 
which were characteristic of Mrs. Jordan, had 
more to do with the conquest of her royal lover 
than had even the beauty of which she must 
have possessed so large a share. I have heard 
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it said by my dear old friend, the lately deceased 
Charles Auriol (better known two generations 
ago by the name of ' The Ugly Customer '), that 
when a boy he was at school at Hampton, and 
that, the young Fitzclarences being also pupils 
at the same establishment, many of their half- 
holidays were passed at Bushey House. Mrs. 
Jordan must, according to his description, have 
been a most delightful hostess, and also as tender 
a mother as ever suffered wrong. For many 
years her life was, of course, one of luxury and 
enjoyment, and to the father of her ten children 
she was ever true and faithful. Her gay laugh, 
and the voice that was like ' sunshine spoken,' 
must have brightened many an hour which other- 
wise might, in the dignified retirement of Bushey 
House, have dragged on wearily enough; and 
yet, when her ' day ' was over, the past which she 
had ^ gilded ' with her smiles was forgotten, and 
the once joyous Irish girl and brilliant actress 
died^ abroad, at the age of fifty-eight, neglected 
and in want ! 

But for all that, as a ' Prince,' ' trust ' could 
not altogether be placed in him, the Duke was, 
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as a man, kind-hearted, and capable of warm 
friendships ; he was pleasant, too, and genial as a 
companion, and when, as was often the case, he 
joined my father and myself in our rides about 
the royal parks, his manner (for although 
often coarse in his conversation, and not over 
fastidious in his choice of acquaintances, he was 
at heart a gentleman) was one calculated to make 
those with whom he conversed oblivious of the 
fact that he was the next heir to the English 
throne. In the course of one of those accidental 
meetings, when the sociable Royal Duke, pro- 
bably preferring our company to his own, turned 
— as we rode slowly along under the blossoming 
horse-chestnut trees — his horse's head our way, 
an incident occurred, which, as it relates to one 
whose charms had been in her youth panegyrized 
by one of England's greatest poets, I will re- 
late in this place. The lady was Mrs. Percy 
Eraser, the widow of my husband's uncle, who 
had been an Admiral of that name; and she, 
having been a ' beauty ' in her day, could not 
in her old age altogether realize the melancholy 
fact that for her ces beaux jours Staieni passes — 
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never again to return. It was of her that Lord 
Byron, in his * Adieu to Malta,' wrote some 
flattering lines, the first half dozen of which I 
will, in order to give force to the contrast which 
the lapse of nearly half a century had wrought 
in the ^ situation ' of the lady, here transcribe : — 

* And now I've got to Mrs. Fraser, 
Perhaps you think I mean to praise her, 
And were I vain enough to think 
My praise were worth this drop of ink, 
A line or two were no hard matter, 
As here, indeed, I need not flatter:' 

and so on in the same strain of agreeable com- 
pliment. Now, it so happened, that on the bright 
Jime afternoon above alluded to, the approach- 
ing marriage of 'the Honourable Mrs. Percy 
Fraser to the Reverend G. G. L n ' was pub- 
licly announced, and H.R.H., who was never 
the last to be informed of the gossip of the 
neighbourhood, expressed in ' good round terms ' 
his strong disapproval of the proceediug. The 
late Admiral — ^the handsomest, as well as one o 
the most high-bred men in the ' Service,' and, 
moreover, one of his own particular friends — 
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deserved, he (with an expletive which I need 
not repeat) declared, better treatment at the 
hands of his Avidow, than to be replaced by a 
^whipper-snapper young parson whom no one 
knew anything about.' ' Why, the woman's 
seventy, confound her, if she's a day ' — he added, 
and was continuing his not over-flattering re- 
marks, when there Iwm — as the Duke would have 
himself expressed it — in sight, a female figure 
mounted on a tall white horse, and clad in a 
bright blue riding-habit, which tightly enclosed 
the rider's somewhat redundant charms. On her 
head was a broad-brimmed straw hat, and a 
green gauze veil floated, without concealing the 
lady's features, therefrom. This fair equestrian, 
of whom we only caught a momentary glimpse 
(for the moment that her eyes rested on our 
party, she and her escort turned abruptly away 
in a contrary direction), was no other than the 
bride-elect, and the remark of the Duke, when 
he recognised the rider, was, I think, both cha- 
racteristic and to the purpose. 

' By ! to think of Percy Fraser's wife 

making herself such a d d old scarecrow as 
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that ! I promised her some time ago that I would 
use my interest to get her a set of rooms in the 
quality poor-house, but, upon my soul, I think 
that rooms in Bedlam would be more to the 
purpose.' 

At the hospitable house of two old maiden 
cousins of Mrs. Fraser, I once had the pleasure 
of meeting one of the Miss Berrys. Although 
already long past the age when the * strength of 
woman' (as well as that of man) 'is labour and 
sorrow,' the Mend and correspondent of Horace 
Walpole, who was my fellow-guest at Miss Byng's 
agreeable dinner, was as clear in her intellects, 
and as ready to talk of the old days at Straw- 
berry Hill, as if those days had, but a year be- 
fore, been those of the present time. The sisters, 
who collected round them an interesting literary 
society, had a house at Petersham, where my 
brother sometimes dined with them, and listened 
gladly to their anecdotes of times gone by. 

When the death of George IV. placed the 
crown upon Duke William's head, his friends of 
former days, and his fellow members of the ' Toy 
Club,' had no reason to complain that they were 
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forgotten. With the exception of two, who had 
both, from diflferent and characteristic causes, 
given him oflfence, the new King clapped them 
all on the shoulder, and dubbed them Knights ! 
The two who were not destined to be thus 
honoured were my father and Mr. Croker, and 
the reasons which deprived them of the light of 
the King's countenance were as follow : — 

Whilst still Duke of Clarence, H.R.H.— 
with an eye, doubtless, to an already considered 
purpose — inquired one day of Mr. Croker whether 
there had ever been a King of England who was 
at the same time Lord High Admiral. Croker's 
reply in the affirmative came promptly enough, 
although I cannot but think that, between his 
courtier-like instincts and his literary vanity, 
there must have been, at the moment, a tolerably 
severe struggle. 'And which was the King?' 
w^as the next question asked. * James 11./ 
answered Croker, with as low a bow as was 
ever made to royalty; but, probably, no sooner 
had the Duke, with an angry snort, turned his 
back upon the * expert,' than the latter would have 
given much to recall his words, and to have 
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pleaded guilty to an ignorance for which a school- 
boy would have deserved to undergo punish- 
ment. This short dialogue took place — if I 
remember rightly — in the dining-room of the 
' Toy Club/ the consequences thereof being an 
undying hatred on King William's part for the 
man who had dared, on that occasion, to answer 
a question truly. 

The cause of offence given by my father to the 
Duke of Clarence was of a totally different order, 
and arose from the high sense of public duty 
by which the former was habitually actuated. 
The case, as it occurred, may be briefly stated 
after this wise: — 

The Duke, as was, and is, I believe, well 
known, inherited not a little both of his father's 
eccentricity of character, and of the fatal obstinacy 
which led to the American War of Independence, 
and entailed upon England the loss of her 
greatest and most valuable colony. A curious 
instance of the former quality was the desire 
which at one time possessed the Sailor Duke to 
cut, or rather cause to be cut down, all the mag- 
nificent centennial elm trees which so greatly 
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adorn the mile of road that extends from Hamp- 
ton Com-t to Kingston Bridge. It was in vain 
that my father, in his official capacity of ^ Sur- 
veyor of Royal Parks and Palaces/ remonstrated 
with H.R.H. on the subject; in vain also that he 
pointed out the fact that the trees in question 
were the property of the country, and that even 
were he already the King of that country, his 
Majesty would have no power to commit the act 
of spoliation on which his mind was set. Every 
argument and entreaty proved powerless to pre- 
vent the threatened evil, and it therefore only 
remained for my father to write an official letter 
to the First Commissioner of Woods, in which 
he stated the necessity that existed for inter- 
ference (as regarded the threatened elm trees) 
with the predatory designs of the Bushey Park 
Ranger. The results of this despatch were the 
staying of the would-be spoiler's hand, and the 
perhaps not unnatural displeasure of the Duke 
at the check which his power as Ranger had 
received. My father, whilst he could not but 
regret the course which ciroumstances had obliged 
him to adopt, always looked back with satisfac- 
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tion to the part he had taken in saving those 
splendid specimens of well-preserved vegetable 
life. For to his exertions in the cause it is 
owing that 

* The goodly elms of noble girth, 

That thrice the human span-^ 
While on their variegated course 

The constant seasons ran — 
Through gale and hail, and fiery bolt, 

Had stood erect as man,' 

are still left in their respective places, ' in mantle 
green or brown/ to afford a welcome shade to 
the wayfarer, ^and to delight the eyes of those 
to whom the sight of Nature's works is an ever 
recurring source of gratitude and joy. 

The following anecdote, illustrative as it is 
not only of the essentially forgiving nature of the 
Sailor King, but of the extraordinary contrast, as 
regarded matters of etiquette, which his Court 
and that of Queen Victoria present, may not be 
considered as altogether unworthy of being here 
recorded. Kings, together with their habits 
and proceedings, are, ex officio^ in some sort 
* famous,' and therefore it is that I feel at 
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liberty to devote a few lines to the memory of 
the most good-natured Sovereign who ever sat 
on the English throne. Shortly after his acces- 
sion to the Throne, the Court sojourned during a 
few weeks at Brighton, and the King, accom- 
panied by his Consort, was frequently to be seen 
driving in an open carriage along the gaily 
crowded cliffs. On one of these occasions (we 
being at that time amongst the visitors to the 
then highly popular sea-side resort) Lord Erroll, 
who had married, as all the world knows, one 
of the King's daughters, hailed^ from the foot 
pavement, as we were riding past, my father and 
me, and invited, or rather ' commanded ' the 
former to bring his daughter — ^meaning me — to 
a dance at the Pavilion on the following night. 
Was there ever in English Court annals such an 
instance of saiis gene? And how strange, to 
those who are conversant with the tedious 
etiquette and the endless formalities which are 
part and parcel of what — ^to borrow Wendell 
Holmes's words — I will call ^ tip-top, two story ' 
solemnities — ^must appear this account of the 
* Pavilion ' reception ! 
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My delight at the prospect before me was 
intense; nor did I, probably for the reason that 
Imagination had never, in the matter of Kings 
and Queens, been at work within my brain, 
experience any of that singular description of 
awe which some weak-nerved young people, 
when entering the presence of a ' crowned head,' 
have been known to feel. 

Once my courtesy (an awkward one, I doubt 
not) had been dropped to the plain of feature, 
but kindly spoken lady, who, in black velvet 
and diamonds, received the obeisances of her 
guests, I was at liberty to thoroughly enjoy 
myself. One of my chief sources of pleasure was 
the intense admiration which (for my tastes were 
those of an uninstructed child) the tawdry 
splendour and the meretricious style of the 
decorations awoke in my breast. To me the 
scene was an embodiment of the visions which 
stories of Aladdin's Palace had conjured up, and 
I seemed to move and dance as in a dream. 
Utterly forgetfiil w^s I — so complete was the 
absence of all ceremony and stiflFness — of the fact 
that I was in a King's palace j and so thoroughly 
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did his Majesty make himself one of the company, 
that it was not till the warning was given to 
my partner by a looker on, that the stout elderly 
back which pressed rather closer than it need 
have done to my slim shoulders was that of my 
anointed Sovereign, that either my cavalier or I 
was aware of the fact that the other side of the 
blue velvet dos-a-dos on which I was temporarily 
resting was occupied by the King ! 

I well remember that, when the details of that 
Ball were afterwards talked over, and the beauties 
who had attended it were discussed, it was said 
that the handsomest women in the room were 
incontestably the King's daughters, and it was 
also agreed that, in addition to beauty, there was 
that in their air and manners which told the tale 
of high birth and finished breeding. The raising 
of them to Kank, and consequently to the rights 
of precedence^ excited not a little amount of 
indignant feeling in the breasts of the legitimate 
members of the Peerage, and at the dance of 
which I have made mention, I heard a very 
dignified-looking lady, of whose name I was at 
that time ignorant, say with the most scornful 
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of upturned lips, 'What airs those rags of 
royalty give themselves!^ But in enunciating 
this opinion ^he was signally in the wrong, for 
Mrs. Jordan's daughters did not — to quote Lord 
Beaconsfield's words — belong to the class *of 
vulgar fine ladies, who meet you one day with a 
vacant stare, as if unconscious of your existence, 
and address you on another in a tone of imper- 
tinent familiarity/ The only two of the Duke's 
ones whom I knew intimately, and whose faces 
have been long ago amongst the ' once familiar 
ones that are gone,' were the latest born brothers 
of that singularly attractive family; both of 
these — the Sailor and the Clergyman — were dis- 
tinguished for the fidelity of their friendships, 
and their generosity to those who were in need. 

It was at a semi-juvenile ball at Bushey House 
that I first savr Mrs. Norton, and the impression 
that her wondrous, Sibyl-like beauty made upon 
me remains unto this day. I can see her now as 
she stood waiting for her carriage, with one of the 
handsomest men in England (Lord Bingham) 
standing very near her side. He was in the 
uniform of the 17th Lancers, the which regi- 
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ment was at that time quartered at Hounslow 
and Hampton Court, and was, at the moment 
when I noticed the pair, in the act of placing, 
with, I doubt not, a considerable amount of care 
and imction, a shawl upon the graceful shoulders 
of the lady. A moment later Mrs. Norton's 
carriage was announced, but as she took her 
partner's arm, I overheard the playfully auda- 
cious words, ' Paws off, you handsome black- 
guard!' fall from the full red lips of Brinsley 
Sheridan's loveliest grand-daughter. The remark 
is decidedly deficient in refinement, but — 

* The might, the majesty of loveliness,' 

has in its time caused far greater errors than 
fell to the lot of Mrs. Norton to be forgotten or 
condoned. 

Whilst writing of the ' worthies ' with whom 
I became, during our residence at Molesey, 
acquainted, I have hitherto forgotten two who 
— the one in the art of painting, and the other in 
that of sculpture — were equally celebrated. 
Those to whom I allude are Sir Thomas 
Lawrence and Sir Francis Chantrey. They were 
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both genial, agreeable men, and to the former I 
am indebted for an anecdote, which, as it is 
illustrative of the late Lord Derby's readiness of 
wit and sense of fun and humour, shall be re- 
peated here. It appeared that on one occasion 
when a large party had assembled at Knowsley 
Hall, a member of the company, which had 
adjourned after dinner to the drawing-room^ 
happened to remark on the frequent instances of 
either forgetfiilness or ignorance, evinced — even 
by literary men — regarding the authors from 
whose works, quotations that are familiarly in 
use, are borrowed. As a matter of course, the 
famous mistake fallen into by so many, amongst 
whom are even dignitaries of the Church — the 
mistake, namely, of supposing that the beautiful 
sa3nng, found in Sterne's ^ Sentimental Journey,' 
of ' God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,' is 
to be read in the Bible — came upon the tapis. 
When it had been sufficiently discussed, Lord 
Derby, with the gravest face imaginable, inquired 
of his guests to what author they would attri- 
bute, or rather, in what book they would search 
for, the following words. He then repeated 
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with all due slowness and solemnity the soi- 
dimnt quotation to which he had referred : ^ She 
that standeth on her head perverteth her heels, 
and rendereth herself unseemly in the sight of 
the Lord.' For a moment silence reigned. 
There was in the quotation a resonant, if not 
exactly a religious, sound, that found an echo in 
more than one teeming brain, and yet — so weak 
a thing is human nature — all seemed equally 
disinclined to — ^by naming an especial author — 
commit themselves to an opinion. At length, 
and just as one mild old lady, fearing probably 
that her Scriptural knowledge might be con- 
sidered to be in fault, was feebly sa3dng that she 
remembered the words as Biblical ones, a general 
laugh proclaimed that the trick was discovered, 
and that the arrant nonsense of the pretended 
quotation was at last apparent to every mind. 

Sir Francis Chantrey was far more silent in 
society than was the great portrait-painter whose 
' likeness ' (a flattering and yet a faithful one) of 
Mr. Croker's favourite sister-in-law, Rosamond 
Pennell — afterwards Lady Barrow — adorned the 
wall of his drawing-room at West Molesey. For 
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my own part, I do not remember ever exchang- 
ing a word with the kind-hearted and amiable 
man who, during many years of his long life, 
was one of my father's most attached and valued 
friends. It was chiefly through listening to his 
conversation that I arrived at the conviction of 
his singular want of imaginative faculty. That 
so it was, arose, I imagine, in a great measure 
from having in early life few opportunities of 
seeing and admiring the works of art produced 
by other sculptors than our own. The lessons 
and the patronage of NoUekens were doubtless of 
great service to him ; but it is in the season ot 
youth, when the imagination is ^ wax to receive,'" 
that impressions to be reproduced in marble can 
alone be made. Sir Francis Chantrey had, before 
his first visit to Italy, nearly reached his fortieth 
year. Nevertheless, and albeit he never rose to 
any great general eminence in his profession, he 
would have been fully capable of resenting the 
wrong done to London and its inhabitants by 
the erection ^ within the sound of Bow Bells ' of 
certain monuments of imbecility and bad taste 
that have of late years obtruded themselves upon 
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public notice. One of the monuments to which 
I especially allude is the statue of Byron, which, 
by some extraordinary means, unknown to 
lookers-on, has been permitted to bring disgrace 
upon our national taste ; and whilst on the sub- 
ject of that most unfortunate work, I may 
perhaps be allowed to quote a passage which, 
in Balzac's novel of ' Eugenie Grandet,' touches 
slightly on Chantrey's statue of the poet. 

* " 7Z par ait que faurai beaucoup de succes a 
Saumur^^^ se disait Charles^ en deboutonnant sa 
redingotej mettant la main dans son giletj et 
jStant son regard h tr avers les espaces^pour imiter 
la pose donnee a Lord Byron par ChantreyJ 

I fear (unless the artist to whom we are in- 
debted for the statue in Hyde Park makes signal 
progress in his profession) that there is little 
chance of a great foreign author devoting 
incidentally even three lines to his praise and 
honour. 

Whilst I am on the subject of the noble art 
in which so few Englishmen have ever — com- 
paratively speaking — gained high distinction, I 
may mention one whojse premature death was 
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the cause not only of great sorrow to his 
numerous friends, but was an exceeding loss to 
the profession in the exercise of which he had 
taken so high a place. I allude to the late Mr. 
Fuller, whose studio in the outskirts of Florence 
was during many years the favourite resort of 
those whose love of art brought them to the 
old Tuscan capital. Amongst the well-known^ 
works of his which have, been exhibited in 
England, his beautiful recumbent statue of 
Ehodope is perhaps the best remembered. It is 
a nude figure, with an eagle and a slipper at her 
feet, and was a noted work of sculpture in the 
London Exhibition of 1862. Having been well 
acquainted with Mr. Fuller, who, together with 
his wife, was extremely popular in Florentine 
society, I was grieved to find, when a few years 
ago I visited the studio — where alas ! the sound 
of his chisel was no longer heard — ^how many 
glorious works, life-size and executed in marble, 
remained unsold. Amongst them was a group 
taken fi'om the 'Last Days of Pompeii,' and repre- 
senting Glaucus carrying lone, and led by the 
blind girl Nydia, tlirough the darkened streets 
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oi the doomed City ; but conspicuous amongst 
the modem statues was a seated figure of Lady- 
Dudley, executed to oj'de)\ life-size, in full dress, 
diamonds, old lace — the whole paraphernalia, in 
short, of a fine-lady's costume. All was per- 
fection in its way^ but Fuller, whose taste was 
])urely classical, must methinks have worked at 
that niggling lace a good deal a contre cceur. 
Any way. Lord Dudley left, after paying the 
cost, the effigy of his beautiful wife on the 
sculptor's hands. 

It was a source of much Avrath to Mr. 
Decimus Burton (who, by the way, was a fre- 
quent guest at the villa of John Wilson Croker) 
when it was decided that his finely designed 
arch opposite Hyde Park should be crowned 
with the ridiculous statue of the Great Duke. 
When first that wondrous work of art was 
hoisted to the commanding height at which it 
has so long been (with various feelings) looked up 
to and wondered at, a quiet Frenchman standing 
with folded arms near by, uttered, after a length- 
ened survey of the surprising creation, the follow- 
ing impressive words, 'Enjin noussommes venges!^ 
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And Count D'Orsay's artistic eye must, I think, 
have been unpleasantly alSFeeted by the perpetual 
spectacle of a horse's head, the which might 
(so unlike is it to that of any equine quadruped 
of modem times) be the copy of some antedilu- 
vian animal unearthed by the adventurous 
Figuier, and lectured on by Professor Owen. 
That it had its uses, the brilliant Frenchman, 
however, apparently considered, or he would 
hardly have said, in his pleasant broken 
English, to his friend Lord Douro : ' You can 
now have the pleasure of shooting sparrows off 
your father's nose/ This remark, together with 
much other lively nonsense, was made at the 
jovial dinner-party of seventeen (of whom my 
brother was one), who, before the elevation of the 
statue, held high revel together in the body of 
the cheval de bronze. Surely it were well not 
to replace upon any pedestal such a monument 
as this. 

The last time I saw the late Duke of Wel- 
lington was at a review of the troops on 
Dover heights. He rode to the ground, with 
Mrs. Jones of Pantglas — afterwards Lady 
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Levinge — on horseback by bis side. He looked 
sadly old and bent, but his ruling passion — that, 
namely, for having pretty women * about him ' 
— waxed warm, it would appear, within the 
time-worn ruin still. 

My recollection, however, of the ' Iron Duke ' 
dates from a far earlier period than this — from 
the period, namely, when I, a small child, cetat 
five, had the signal honour of finding myself 
momentarily seated on the conqueror's knee, and 
receiving from his lips a salute which many an 
older and far more important specimen of her sex 
than I, would have sacrificed all her cherished 
diamonds to have been blessed with. It was at an 
al fresco Richmond Park fete given in the Duke's 
honour by our near neighbour and friend. Lord 
Duncannon, that this occurrence — one which I 
was strenuously enjoined by my ' people ' never 
to forget — took place; and glad am I now that so 
it was, for had the event — trivial in itself, but 
suggestive of the kindly natm'e of one of our 
greatest heroes, been permitted to fade from my 
recollection, the name of the Duke of Wellington 
— a name which whilst the world lasts will 
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stand first in honour in the hearts of English- 
men — could hardly amongst my pei^sonal 
* memories of world-known men * have found a 
place. 

Amongst my childish recollections is that of 
seeing the contents of a small packet of letters 
in the hand of an old gentleman (Mr. Heneage 
li^gge^ of whom more anon), the which letters 
were read aloud by him to my mother, who 
was, together with my small self, seated by his 
library fire. They, the dainty-looking missives^ 
had, for the most part, been written many a 
year before, by the jiancSe of the great General^ 
then Lord Wellesley, to her ' intimate and dear 
friend,' Mr. Legge. Her future husband was. 
at that time earning well-deserved laurels in 
India, and her letters were (as I was afterwards, 
told, for in early childhood the mind is scarcely 
capable of retaining more than the main features 
of a situation) replete with expressions of ad- 
miration for the hero, to whom the unselfish and 
noble-minded writer offered (alleging that she 
was no longer, in appearance, the ' Kitty Paken- 
ham ' whom he had last seen) full fi-eedom fi'om 
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the ties which bound him to her. A vein of 
•delicate playfulness, as well as one of deep 
feeling, ran through the letters; some of them 
(and they were said to evince much originality 
:and talent) were written in verse, and these had 
been answered in kind by Mr. Legge, whose 
powers as a poet were of no mean order. An 
'epigram of his, which I must in my almost in- 
fancy, have heard repeated, has remained to this 
day in some obscure comer of my memory. It 
was written on the occasion of the reading by 
him of a three-volume novel, of which a neigh- 
bour and acquaintance, Mrs. Blair, by name, was 
the authoress. The book was entitled ^ Zeal and 
Experience/ and was lent to Mr. Legge for 
perusal, by my father. On its return, the follow- 
ing lines were found written in pencil on the end 
fly-leaf : 

* And were he to read, how the devil would stare 
At the moral reflections of old Mother Blair ; 
He would place them unbound on his own private shelf, 
For his friends to suppose that he wrote them himself.* 

Mr. Legge was then far advanced in years, 
a small slim old man, with powdered head, 
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and the last wearer in England of a queue^ or, 
as it was familiarly called, a ^ pig- tail.' Aston 
Hall (the now ' People's Park/ near Birming- 
ham) was at that time his property. The 
* Hall ' itself w;as, as I can remember it, a very 
spacious and interesting abode ; and in my child- 
hood I have often looked with reverential awe at 
the proofs of damage done — during the Civil 
wars — by cannon shot on the walls and staircase 
of the old house. 

The lately published work, by Mrs. Armitage, 
on ^ Old Court Customs,* induces me to make 
mention in this place of an appointment at Court, 
which in the days of my childhood had been for 
several years held by my father. His title in 
the Royal Household was ^ Gentleman of the 
Ewry/ and his duties — extremely light ones, it 
must be admitted — were as follows : 

On Coronation days (and, if I recollect rightly, 
on those only) the individual holding this ap- 
pointment was called upon to exercise his func- 
tions, and on those occasions he was to be seen 
on bended knee, a fine damask napkin over his 
arm, and holding in his hand a gold basin, into 
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which he had previously poured, from a Ewer 
of the same precious metal, a quantum suff of 
rose-water. The tips of the monarch's fingers 
were then dipped into the basin, and the cere- 
mony was at an end. 

As nearly as I can remember, the salary 
attached to this office was three hundred pounds 
a-year, not to mention certain perquisites of 
little or no value. Amongst the latter, how- 
ever, were articles of household use, which, when 
deemed no longer fit for the service of Majesty, 
became the property of the palace servitor, and 
were by my mother deemed very acceptable 
acquisitions. I allude to the fine damask table- 
linen, which, fi:om the moment that it showed 
the slightest symptoms of decay, became — fi'om 
the magnificent table-cloth on which a dinner for 
forty persons could be served, to the snowy 
napkins appertaining thereto— the perquisites of 
the * Gentleman of the Ewry.' 

Well do I remember the days on which my 
mother, having received an instalment of these 
slightly damaged goods, commenced the appa- 
rently difficult task of turning the Royal House- 
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hold linen into family use. The great difficulty- 
appeared to lie in the ubiquity of the Royal 
arms. The lion and the unicorn, 'fighting for 
the Crown/ cropped up in most inconvenient 
fi'equency, and rendered the transmogrification 
of the huge satin- smooth damask ' cloths ' into 
articles of moderate dimensions no easy t?isk. 

Another of the somewhat curious perquisites 
attached to my father's ' Court * appointment 
was — at Christmas time — either a plum pudding 
or the materials for making that national dish. 
At this distance of time I cannot call to mind 
whether or not the mixing of our Christmas 
luxury was performed at our humble home, or 
in the kitchen of the Royal Palace. I well 
remember, however, my delight when, ' as a 
treat,' I w^as allowed to handle the embroidery 
on white satin of my father's Court dress, a 
delight which was only equalled when I suc- 
ceeded in dragging from its hiding-place a 
soldier's shako, adorned with a red feather, 
which — at t^ie time when a French invasion of 
England seemed imminent — ^he — ^as colonel of 
the Birmingham Volunteers — ^had worn. 
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In the days of which I write, Joseph Hume 
had not yet begun (a system which he, later on, 
so successfully pursued) to *pry into abuses.' 
Had his watchful eye been at that time fully 
opened to the necessity for economical reform, 
he could hardly have passed by without notice 
the fact that my father was — in that, in addition 
to two other Government appointments, he was a 
Commissioner of the then so-called ' Hackney 
Coach Office' — a very decided pluralist. The mis- 
demeanours of the ' jarvies ' — as I remember to 
have heard the hackney coachmen called — were 
at that period subject to investigation by five 
gentlemen, whose office was at the bottom of 
Essex Street, in the Strand, and who met every 
Friday for the purpose of hearing complaints, 
and of administering justice. Many a time have 
I, then a small child of some seven years old, 
been taken by my father to that big gloomy- 
looking room, where I have sat with simulated 
patience the while one extremely disreputable- 
seeming Jehu after another was brought up on a 
charge of misbehaviour before the Board. Of 
those who composed that Board, I remember the 
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names of all but one, my favourite amongst them 
being a certain grey-haired Indian Colonel — 
Gwatkin by name — at whose right hand I gene- 
rally sat. At the head of the table presided Sir 
Thomas Marrable, and on either side of him were 
a Mr. Boyce — a very good-looking specimen of 
his sex — and my father. 

It was not, I think, until the year 1830 that 
the ' Hackney Coach Office ' was, as an Institu- 
tion, abolished. Its extinction was simultaneous 
with that of the above-named ' Court ' appoint- 
ment, and as an equivalent for the loss of these 
two ail-but sinecures, the ' place ' of ' Itinerant 
Deputy Surveyor of the Royal Parks and Palaces' 
was bestowed upon the person by whom they 
had before been filled. 

The office was one especially well- suited to 
my father s tastes and habits, for it not only 
necessitated his living away from the noise and 
bustle of cities, but enabled him to enjoy what 
he so dearly prized — namely, the delights of a 
country life. His duties — and this also was to 
him a never-failing source of pleasure — obliged 
him to be much on horseback, and the happiest 
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hours of my earlier life were those when I 
accompanied him on his business rides to the 
grassy glades of Richmond Park, or amongst the 
old hawthorns — now, alas! only decayed and 
withered remnants of what once was sweet and 
lovely — in the less picturesque, but still attractive 
shades of * Bushey/ 

Pike-fishing in the ponds appertaining to the 
last-named Park was one of his favourite amuse- 
ments, and many have been the summer even- 
ings when I have sallied forth with him from 
the cottage amongst the old hawthorn trees in 
which we abided, to take a part in the pastime 
in which he delighted. With the fishing-basket 
slung over my shoulder, or with the bait-can in 
my hand, I trudged along by his side, and — 
seeing that he was not unskilled in the ignoble 
art (as fly-fishers consider it) of trolling — 
I was tolerably certain to be rewarded by the 
capture of more than one of the ugly fi-esh-water 
sharks — as the> voracious pike has been called — 
which at that time abounded in the Bushey 
Park ponds. 

In the pretty cottage having view on the Park, 
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my father brought to perfection his plans for the 
saving of bee life. It was, I believe, owing to 
his humane exertions that the millions of indus- 
trious little insects whose doom it once had been 
to endure suffocation as a reward for their patient 
toil were spared to perform yet again the labour 
in which they were so skilled. It was at the 
Cottage also that the unpretentious, but still 
popular little work, entitled, 'Gleanings in 
Natural History,' first saw the light. 

I hope that I may be pardoned for dwelling 
thus at length upon the pursuits and occupations 
of one who, if he cannot boast of a ' world-known' 
fame, enjoyed during his uneventful lifetime 
more than an average share of affection and 
esteem. 

' Man is his own star, and that soul that can 
Be honest is the only perfect man.' 
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CHAPTER III. 

James SmitL — The Sheridans. — Mrs. Norton. — Death of 
James Smith. — Su' Hope Grant. — Mr. Mitford. 

Some of the pleasantest memories of my life are 
those which are comiected with a large and 
very old red-brick house at Hampton, that was, 
after my father's departure from Molesey, rented 
by him for the period of two years. It was in 
that house that we first became intimately ac- 
quainted with James Smith, one of the authors 
of ' The Rejected Addresses,' the Rev. John 
Mitford, and Mr. Murray, of Albemarle Street. 
Theodore Hook was also our frequent guest, as 
were, besides, Mrs. Norton's two young brothers, 
Frank and Charles Sheridan, and the Rev, 
Julian Young, who was at that time Chaplain at 
Hampton Court Palace. Of James Smith's many 
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friends and admirers, but few, I imagine, are 
still alive to endorse my high opinion both of 
his talents and his heart. He was, without a 
single exception, the most genial, and the least 
self-seeking of all the literary men whom it has 
been my lot to know. Although a martyr to 
rheumatic gout, the effects of which were visible 
in the numerous chalk-stones that disfigured his 
hands, his cheerful spirits and his ready wit 
never failed him ; nor can I remember that on 
any single occasion he, on the ' ushering in * of 
* peaceful evening,' refused to comply with the 
invariably expressed desire that a certain well- 
known little manuscript music-book should be 
produced, and that he would sing us one of the 
many songs that were therein. 

They were of all kinds, those compositions, 
but consisted chiefly of creations of his own 
brain, written long before, for Charles Mathews' 
celebrated and popular ' At Homes/ of the 
libretti of which Smith was the author. In 
speaking of Mathews, T have heard the author 
of ' The Rejected Addresses ' more than once 
say that he was very slow at catching a melody. 
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and that the difficulty of teaching him to per- 
fection the popular comic songs which he sang 
so admirably, was very great. There are certain 
of those songs which I, the performer's invariable 
accompanist (our old friend the while leaning 
on his strong black crutch, and seated on a 
comfortable armchair beside the piano) have, 
after the lapse of almost half a century, retained 
so firmly in my memory, that they at this actual 
moment insist on obtruding themselves on my 
brain. One of the most popular of those comic 
songs was that to which its author had given the 
name of ' Country Commissions,' and the follow- 
ing were its opening words : 

* Cousin Charles, please to send down to-morrow, 
At eight, by the Scarborough Mail, 
" Claudine ; or. The Victim of Sorrow," 
" Don Juan," two mops, and a pail. 

* As soon as you enter Hyde Park, it 

Will suit you to go to Gough Square, 
And when you're in Leadenhall Market, 
Buy a rattle at Bartlemy Fair. 

' Do send the enclosed to Charles Colburn, 

The tinman, he's sure to be know'd, 
He lives in Southampton Street, Holbom, 
Or else in the Islington Eoad.' 
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There were many more verses, all, of course, 
of the same facetious kind; but these, together 
with the concluding one, of a song yclept 
* Contrary Surnames,' are all that, at this dis- 
tance of time, still cling to a memory which 
retains, as is not unfrequently the case in later 
life, an infinitely clearer impression of the trifling 
experiences of youth, than of the far more im- 
portant events that may have marked the course 
of a busier and more recent period of existence. 
The following is the verse to which I have 
alluded, and which never failed to elicit hearty 
laughter from the audience — laughter that was 
cordially joined in (countless as must have been 
the times of its performance) by the singer, 
Mr. Smith's faith in the advantages of ' making 
a good exit ' being both profound and limitless. 

Probably, no single one amongst my readers 
has ever either heard of, or read the song in which 
James Smith, in order to prove that ' surnames 
often go by contraries,' has invented such 
instances as the following of the truth of his 

assertion : 

* And meek Mr. Lyon let fierce Mr. Lamb 
Tweak his nose in the lobby of Drury.' 
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The song, as I need not say, consists entirely 
of similar and most ludicrous examples of the 
fact^ the concluding verse being as follows : 

* Mr. Cruckshanks stepped in to £3,000 a-year, 

By showing his leg to an heiress ; 
Now, haven't I made it remarkably clear 
That surnames often go by contraries 1' 

It was not, however, in his singing of comic 
songs that James Smith chiefly excelled. His 
voice, like that of the poet Moore, was of very 
limited compass, and neither his handsome 
features, nor his quiet, dignified manner lent 
themselves to the successful performance of pro- 
ductions, the principal merit of which consisted 
in their power of exciting laughter in their 
hearers. His sympathetic, low-toned baritone 
was heard to the best effect in some of Dibden's 
sea- songs, of which * The Last Shilling ' (be- 
ginning, * As pensive one night in my garret I 
sate ') was an especial favourite. Very touching, 
too, was his rendenng of Moore's exquisite song, 
of which the opening words are these : 

* When Time, who steals our years away, 

Shall steal our pleasures too. 
The memory of the Past will stay, 
And half our joys renew.' 
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Some apology is perhaps due to the reader 
for intruding so many ancient distichs on his. 
notice, but I am desirous of convejdng some 
slight idea of the man who, after contributing 
more than most of his contemporaries have done 
to the amusement of his fellows, passed away at 
lastwith comparatively little notice from the press. 
One of the causes of this neglect may possibly 
have been that James Smith — ^who' was rarely 
throughout his life known to make an enemy by 
the sharpness of his tongue — ^had offended some 
of the critics (amongst whom were contributors 
to ColhurrHs New Monthly)^ by a remark which 
he was reported to have made, quoad the 
name of that lately established magazine. The 
first idea of its originators had been to endow it 
with the appellation of ColburrCs New Monthly y 
but some aspiring spirits, having conceived the 
notion that The Wifs Magazine^ was the more 
telling title, James Smith either made, or was 
supposed to have done so, the following remark : 
' That is going from one extreme to another/ I 
do not vouch for the truth of this story, but 
simply repeat it as — to the best of my memory 
— I heard it spoken of at the time. 
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James Smith was — as is the case with many 
men who are gifted with quick ears and wit — an 
inveterate punster. His jokes, however, were 
never either flat or pointless, and his powers of 
rapid parodying were great. As, for instance, 
the impromptu one commencing with the 
question — 

* Tell me where is fancy bread, 
Now that poor Lemann is dead f 

on the occasion of the decease of the well- 
known bread and biscuit baker in the Strand, 
may be mentioned. Such trifling jeux cCesprits 
as this, together with the incontestably true 
saying that ' Twining would be whining without 
tea,' strike one as so easy of conception, that ' the 
wonder sometimes grows ' upon our minds that 
they had not previously given voice to the same 
very simple play upon familiar words. 

The two Sheridans, who later in life became my 
brother's closest and most attached friends, were 
sA that time little more than boys ; they had 
already, however, by their readiness of repartee, 
and the dash and audacity of their general 
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bearing, shown themselves worthy descendants of 
their grandsire. Their extraordinary personal 
beauty, no less than their wit, and their pleasant 
gifts of song, rendered them especially liable to 
be overcome by the mighty and varied tempta- 
tions which the world with its hundred hands 
is ever holding out to such as they. Of one bad, 
as well as very disagreeable quality, they were 
both singularly exempt, for of personal vanity 
they possessed not one iota. Neither — ^as years 
rolled on, and they, having grown to man's 
estate, became daily more and more the objects 
both of attention and admiration — did they ever 
sink into the vulgar childishness of ' finery.* 
Charley, as a hopelessly idle clerk in the Ad- 
miralty, certainly proved one of the Queen's 
' hard bargains ;' and Frank never — fi'om some 
undefined cause — shot ahead in the Diplomatic 
Service. They were, however, during the com- 
paratively few years of their bright existence, 
the most petted and admired of ' the world's ' 
chosen children, for no festive reunion^ no Green- 
wich nor Richmond dinner, and — I may safely 
add-r-no souper fin at ' Philippe^ s ' or the ' Trois 
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Freres^ had any chance of being considered a 
success unless the two popular Sheridan brothers 
wer^ amongst the invited guests. 

They both entertained so great a veneration — 
little short, indeed, was it of worship — for the 
memory of their brilliant but unprincipled 
grandfather, that on a certain after-dinner oc- 
casion, they, having dined at our house, evinced 
such an amount of lively indignation at sight of 
a clever caricature by Gilray, in which Brinsley 
Sheridan was held up to inamortal ridicule, that 
I had some difficulty in rescuing the page un- 
injured from their hands. 

Their singing, together^ of Moore's Irish 
melodies, especially the one commencing with 
the words, ' Farewell, but whenever you welcome 
the hour,' was, as the two young voices mingled 
in pathetic harmony, a treat which those who 
listened to it could not easily forget. Brimming 
over with fun were they — ^fun which induced 
Charley to place one evening on the slumbering 
head of Mr. John Murray (the * Prince of Pub- 
lishers,' as his authors called him) a heavy 
* Johnson's Dictionary,' saying as he did so. 
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* Sleeping or waking, he must always, of course, 
have letters on his brain.' This from a mere 
boy was considered to be witty, and as giving 
promise of better things to come. 

Mrs. Norton's young brothers were no time- 
servers. For rank 'per se they felt no respect, 
whilst collision with superior age had no power 
to quell the infinite variety of their wit and im- 
pudence. I had once an opportunity of judging 
for myself to what extent the daring, as well as 
the love of fiin, that was inherent in both, would 
carry them. The. time was the * leafy month of 
June,' and the scene the top of the Queen's Stand 
on Ascot Racecourse. We three — I and the 
Sheridans, who were then at the zenith of their 
good looks and their popularity — ^were leaning 
on the parapet, or balcony, and looking down on 
the carriages and coaches^ the occupants of which 
were chiefly employed in appeasing the pangs of 
hunger and thirst. Immediately below us was 
the Duke of Beaufort's drag, on which was seated 
himself and a bevy of his friends. Now, it was 
well known in what are called ' fashionable 
circles ' that there had lately occurred between 
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the Duke and Charley Sheridan a very serious 
fracas. The former, after a fashion which it is 
not necessary here to particularize, had greatly 
abused the hospitality of his noble friend ; and 
bitter animosity on the part of the latter was the 
result. A barrier of silence had arisen between 
the two, who but lately, in spite of the difference 
in age, had been * a pair of friends,' and this 
barrier, Charley, with his accustomed reckless- 
ness, detesmined to break down. With this 
view, he — ^in spite of^the remonstrances of those 
around him, who all considered the proceeding 
to be in the worst possible taste — began a 
* chaffing ' conversation with the luncheon-eaters 
on the Duke's coach. This was bad enough, and 
the good-natured nobleman, as the laughing, 
handsome face of his successful rival loomed 
above him, must have been painfully reminded 
that rank, however high, and money, however 
lavishly squandered, are sometimes powerless 
against the united gifts of youth, comeliness, 
and wit. But the worst was to come ; for 
Charley, having made a bet with a bystander 
that he would address his enemy in person, 
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suddenly broke out with the words, ' I say, Duke,. 

will you take the odds against ?' I forget 

the horse's name, and have an equally dim 
recollection of all, with one exception, which, as 
regards this little scene, ensued. The said 
exception is an impromptu parody of Frank's^ 
illustrative of his brother's indifference to the 
claims of either 'birth' or 'fashion': 

' Old Beaufort, with his gouty limb, 
A yellow old boy is to him, 
And nothing more.** 

• 

In process of time, Frank was sent on some 
diplomatic mission or other, of the nature of 
which he seemed profoundly ignorant, to Bagota, • 
and either the climate of South America, or the 
habits which that climate engendered, proved 
very injurious to both his health and spirits • 
His absence, which lasted but for a short time, 
was greatly regretted by his friends, whose 

* The original lines, as all the world knows, are Words- 
worth's, and run thus : 

• A primrose by the river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And nothing more.' 
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sympathies with both brothers were cordially 
excited by the famous divorce suit instituted by 
Mr. Norton against his wife. That the husband, 
who appears to have been thoroughly unsuited to 
the beautiful and high-spirited respondent, lost 
his cause, was chiefly owing to the abstraction by 
the brothers of certain compromising letters, of 
which, in some crafty manner, Mr. Norton had 
got possession. Beyond the fact that he was 
^ always taking pills,' and * spinning conversa- 
tion ' — as was said by Dr. Johnson of a vali- 
tudinarian ^ bore ' in his time — ' like a spider out 
of his own bowels,' I never heard from Mrs. 
Norton's lips of any particular occasion of 
offence that was offered to her by her husband. 
I suspect that the following trite description, 
given to me long ago by a poor, but worthy 
woman, whose daughter did not lead a happy 
life with her husband, would in some sort have 
been not inapplicable to Mrs. Norton : 

^ Does he drink ?' was my first query, after 
Mrs. Kirby had groaningly informed me that we 
all had our troubles, and that Lizzie's husband 
was no better than the rest. 
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'Noa, not he. Jem be'ant given to that, 
anyway/ was the prompt response. 

* Is he idle, then ? or does he beat or swear at 
her ?' were my consecutive questions. 

'Noa; a' can't say as a' has. Jem's allers 
kep' his 'ands off her, that I must say for him. 
All the same, he makes her but a tedious 'usband, 
so he does.' 

Mrs. Norton's anxiety during the progress of 
the Trial was naturally intense. She awaited its 
issue in the parlour of a small inn situated near 
Westminster Hall, and when my brother, together 
with one of hers^ arrived in hot haste as bearers 
of the good news that she was ' acquitted,' the 
strain, together with the sudden cessation of her 
efforts to seem composed, was too much for 
even her powers of endurance, and she fainted 
away upon the hard horsehair sofa on which she 
had passed so many hours of anguish and sus- 
pense. And yet, on the night previous to that 
climax of a terrible anxiety, my brother had, at 
her request, accompanied her to the theatre ! 

' I never could resist the first night of a new 
play in my life,' said Mrs. Norton, who probably 

VOL. I. 6 
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felt that some apology for her public appearance 
at such a time was needed, and who, we may 
easily believe, did not the less enjoy her evening 
because of the sword that was hanging over her 
head. That that same sword did not then and 
there fall, was owing, in the opinion of Sir 
William FoUett, who had been retained for the 
prosecution, to the circumstance that he was not 
ut that fiimous Suit, to be the^r^^ to speak. 

* K the contrary were the case,' was his re- 
mark to me two days before the Trial commenced, 
* I would ensure to Mr. Norton, not only success ^ 
but £20,000 damages besides.' 

The speaker was not a man given to boasting, 
and he spoke with the calm authority of one who 
knew. 

' A beautiful race,' truly, as Maxjaulay, in his 
description of the Hastings Trial, calls them, 
were the Sheridans — of whom there remain now 
but two — and they were as gifted as they were 
beautiful ! It is sad to think that such brilliant 
talents as were bestowed upon the younger 
brothers were given in vain, and that they both 
should have died young — ^victims to dissipation, 
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and to the misuse of the glorious advantages 
which they had inherited from their forbears. 
By my brother their loss was deeply mourned, 
and also by my mother, to whom they ever 
showed the attention, and almost the affection, of 
sons. Mrs. Sheridan, whose beauty they in- 
herited, was extremely proud of the personal 
attractiveness of her ' boys/ as a proof of wliich, I 
may mention that my mother, happening one 
day to meet the present Lord Dufferin (at that 
time a schoolboy) in a railway carriage, re- 
marked to him that his likeness to his Uncle 
Charles was, in her opinion, very striking. 

' You mustn't let graimie hear you say so/ 
was the lad's laughing answer. * She does not 
think anyone worthy to be spoken of in he same 
breath as Uncle Charles.' 

He died, poor fellow ! — ^his brother having pre- 
ceded him to the world in which the village idiot 
and the brilliant wit are equal before God — ^in 
Paris, where Doche^ the clever French actress, 
was his devoted attendant to the last. Short, 
but gladsome lives had been those of the two 
brothers, they having been in this respect more 

6—2 
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fiivoured — humanly speaking — than was the 
grandsire of whose genius they were so proud, for 
he lived long enough to bitterly realize the hollow- 
ness of worldly friendships, and on his lonely 
and neglected bed of death must have pain- 
fully experienced the truth of Moore's pathetic 
aphorism, that 

' Those who have but tears to give, must weep those tears 
alone/ 

The cordial liking which the Author of the 
* Rejected Addresses ' entertained for the two 
high-spirited lads, of whose social success the 
*wit,' whose day was well-nigh done, might 
not imnaturally have felt in some slight degree 
jealous, has caused me to, after a fashion, 
mix up the trifling anecdotes which con- 
cern these widely different personages. Towards 
him the behaviour of the boys, whose hereditary 
respect for talent in every form was remarkably 
great, might have served as a model for imitation. 
They were always ready, often as they had 
listened to his songs, to give their due guerdon 
of applause, and if he did happen — an event of 
very rare occurrence — ^to tell the same story 
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twice, they never — so instinctive with them was 
the ' good -breeding ' which has its birth in 
kindness of heart — ^betrayed, either by word or 
look, the fact that the anecdote which was being 
related had its hold upon memories that were 
(far beyond the average of such gifts) retentive 
and reliable. It was characteristic of James 
Smith that he never threw cold water over any 
attempts, however crude and unpromising, which 
aspirants after literary fame submitted to his 
criticism. It was not often that I, entertaining 
as I did no very high opinion of my own powers, 
appealed to him for an opinion regarding my 
productions, and the exceptions to this rule were 
invariably the shortest, and, therefore, necessarily 
the least tiresome of my lucubrations. The 
following riddle, which I wrote in haste, and sent 
one snowy Christmas Day to his Club, was 
happily deemed worthy of approval. It was 
returned to me with these words, ' Very good. 
I have ventured to alter a word or two, which is 
not intended as impertinence, but is possibly an 
outcome of the cantankerousness to which gouty 
members of society are unfortunately subject.' 
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* My First, though ofttimes met with in the wood, 
To most, in glass reflected seems more fair ; 

My Second seeks it in Life's dullest mood, 
Seizes with rapture, and forgets all care. 

* Then comes my Third, with red and angry vein, 
The suffering victim of a moment's pleasure. 
Whilst, with the prospect of an age of pain, 
My sorrowing Second may repent at leisure. 

' My whole, Man's best companion on the road, 
Fated through Life his wandering course to share ; 
At home forgotten, but much prized abroad, 
Travels by rail, but never pays the fare.' 

Many years after James Smith had stamped 
with his approval this easily guessed conun- 
drum, I, emboldened by the praise of one whose 
own versification was so essentially neat and 
clear, ventured to show the lines to Professor 
Swinton, of Edinburgh, who, to my great satis- 
faction, endorsed the praise which the author of 
* Rejected Addresses ' had long before accorded 
to my * nonsense rhymes.' 

One invaluable merit in a ' story-teller ' was, 
in the case of our genial old friend, conspicuous. 
What he said, was said quickly, and one never 
felt inclined during the course of his usually 
rapidly related analecta, to bid him ' keep moving,' 
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and not allow his tales to * haiig fire/ A 
' smart answer, given in his hearing by the cele- 
brated Home Tooke to an assailant in the House 
of Commons whose name I have forgotten, 
deserves, chiefly for the reason that it was re- 
peated by an ear- witness, to be recorded here. 
Tooke, during the few months in which he was 
permitted to keep his seat in Parliament, was 
constantly at loggerheads with one or other of 
its members. Parties did not run less high in 
those days than they have so often done since, and 
to break a lance with the Eadical member for Old 
Sarum (a priest, and a poulterer's son to boot), 
Avas an object of ambition to many of his Tory 
opponents. One of these, exasperated, probably, 
by some of Tooke's bitter and telling sarcasms, 
was rash enough on one occasion to exclaim, 
' 111 take the sense of the House !' ' And TU 
take the nonsense,' retorted Tooke, *and 111 
beat you.' 

James Smith was Solicitor to the Ordnance, 
and during the latter years of his suflFering 
existence he inhabited a comfortable lodging in 
Craven Street, Strand. His number was 27, 
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iind it was his habit to smilingly tell those who 
desired to remember his exact address, that they 
must * multiply the Muses by the Graces.' My 
own private opinion was that he took the lodging 
in order to utilize the mott but this idea I wisely 
kept to myself. Towards the close of his life I 
visited him frequently in Craven Street, and was 
greatly struck by the unfailing patience with 
which he endured the racking pains that were 
given him to endure. He often spoke to me of 
his approaching end, a prospect which he ap- 
peared to look upon with his accustomed 
genial cheerfulness. Not once did he make 
any allusion to a life beyond the grave, but he 
frequently, and even earnestly, expressed regret 
that he could not return to earth in order 
to learn what the Press had said of him ! He 
had never before struck me as being either 
keenly desirous of praise, or morbidly sensitive 
to abuse, and yet this longing in extremis to 
know in what degree of estimation the world 
held him, must have been an instance of a ^ ruling 
passion strong in death,' and I was rejoiced to 
think (after his spirit took its flight, and but few 
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were the ^ notices ' either of his life or death that 
appeared in the columns of the newspapers) that 
my kind old friend could not suffer from the 
knowledge that the gratitude of mankind for 
those who have amused them is shortlived, and 
that to be ^ out of sight ' is generally to be ' out 
of mind ' also. 

There were in those days, pleasant little con- 
certs in the Hampton villa — concerts in which 
Captain — afterwards General — Sir Hope Grant 
performed in masterly fashion on his dearly 
loved violoncello, whilst his Subaltern — ^by name 
Nathaniel Weekes — completed the trio (I being 
the pianoforte player) with his flute. Our only 
vocalist was a neighbour, Miss Everett, who after- 
Avards became the Marchesa Garofolo^ and who 

Avas the lady to whom Lady S n bequeathed 

the valuable set of cameos given to her by her 
friend the Marquis of Hertford — the Lord Mon- 
mouth of Disraeli's political novel. 

Our acquaintance with the Rev. J. Mitford com- 
menced at Hampton, but did not ripen into inti- 
macy until a later period, when the charm of 
his varied and always interesting conversation, 
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together with the fund of information on all 
subjects which he possessed, frequently caused 
those with whom he associated to overlook the 
— alas ! too well-known — defects in his morals 
and conduct. But for these, Mr. Mitford would 
doubtless have attained a high place both in his 
Profession and in the opinions of all right- 
judging members of society. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Charlotte Smith, Mrs. Dorset, the Shelley Family. 

My early marriage — an event which took place 
at Hampton — to the grandson of Mrs. Dorset, 
the authoress of a satirical poem, famous in ita 
day, entitled ' The Peacock at Home/ naturally 
led to my intimate acquaintance with that very 
remarkable woman. She was the sister of the 
last century novelist, Charlotte Smith, they 
having been co-heiresses, and joint proprietors of 
Bignor Park, an extensive and beautiful property 
in Sussex. Charlotte Smith, who died many 
years before I was bom, had the misfortune to 
possess a dissipated and spendthrift husband, in 
consequence of which calamity she was reduced^ 
after many vicissitudes and trials, to the neces- 
sity of supporting both her husband and children 
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— of whom she had eight — ^by literary Avork. 
Her mental endowments must have been of a 
high order, nevertheless, I doubt whether many 
readers of the present day would be found 
capable of wading through the pages of * Emme- 
line,' or those of ' The Old Manor- House.' Of 
her ' Elegiac Sonnets,' which have passed through 
eleven editions, and were translated into French 
and Italian, the same may certainly be said. In 
the last hundred years, there has been, as all the 
world knows, a gradual but immense improve- 
ment, not only in the public taste, but in the art 
of fiction writing, and, notwithstanding the 
asserted fact that Lord Macaulay entertained so 
great an admiration for Richardson's novel of 
' Sir Charles Grandison ' that he read it not only 
once, but seven times^ I adhere to my own 
opinion that such productions, say, as * Vanity 
Fair ' and ^ Adam Bede,' are the outcomes not 
only of improved taste, but of the continuous 
progress towards perfection which marks the 
course of time. And yet (and oh, how wonderful 
is the thought!) Shakespeare, the unapproachable 
by mortal pen, produced his play of * The Merry 
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Wives of Windsor ' nearly two centuries before the 
novel of ' Pamela ' was given to the world ! With 
the exception of King Solomon, who was certainly 
gifted with much of that wondrous knowledge of 

human nature for which Shakespeare was so re- 

• 

markable, not a single writer, in an age when 
only a few gentlemen, comparatively speaking, 
knew how to read and write, had paved the way 
for the prodigy that was to come. The writings 
of Shakespeare, which are the results of intuition 
and of inborn genius solely, have doubtless done 
much for the authors of more recent times, but 
that nearly two hundred years should, after 
his star arose above the horizon, have been 
allowed to elapse before any work of fiction 
worthy of note appeared, has always struck me 
as a fact that is worthy of being remarked upon. 
But to return to Charlotte Smith, who lived 
and died in the village of Storrington in Sussex. 
It was there that many of her later works were 
written, and in the wall of the house which she 
inhabited, a * Memorial ' stone to that effect has 
been inserted by the inhabitants of the place. 
Charlotte Smith's eldest son — General Sir Lionel 
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Smith — was created a Baronet in return for 
services which he had rendered to his country. 

Mrs. Dorset had, when I first saw her, more 
than reached the period of existence when, as the 
Psalmist tells us, ' a man's life is but labour and 
sorrow;' but although her fourscore years were 
Men sonneeSy her tall figure was as erect, ' and her 
intellect as clear,' as though she were still as 
young in years as she was hale and vigorous of 
person. She was accustomed, owing to the 
keenness of her wit and her powers of satire, to 
inspire a feeling approaching to alarm in many 
who were ignorant of the real kindness of her 
heart and the generosity of her temperament; 
•and her conviction that so it was (the while the 
yearning to be loved with the ' perfect love that 
<5asteth out fear ' was strong within her breast), 
fully accounted to me for a certain acerbity of 
manner and of speech, from which I, however, 
'Cannot complain of having in my own person, 
on any occasion, suffered. At the age of eighty- 
four, Mrs. Dorset illustrated in colours a perfect 
and beautifiiUy painted collection of British 
gi'asses, and it is much to be regretted that her 
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clever poem, * The Peacock at Home/ should now 
be — as I fear is the case — out of print and un- 
procurable. Mrs. Dorset, being a Sussex woman, 
often spoke to me with pride of the fact that her 
County was the birthplace of many distinguished 
literary characters. Fletcher, Otway (who died 
in actual want), Collins, and Shelley, were all 
Sussex authors, and she mentioned regretfully 
the circumstance that the three last died melan- 
choly deaths in the spring-time of their lives. 

Mrs. Dorset's only daughter married Charles 
Henry Fraser, son of Williain Fraser, who in 

1783, when Pitt was at the head of the Govern- 
ment, held the appointment of Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. My husband's father, who 
left behind him at his death a large family, of 
whom Mrs. Dorset — then a widow — assumed 
the entire charge, was in his youth a remarkably 
handsome man. In the year 1787, when attache 
to the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, he 

attracted the especial notice of the Empress 
Catherine, who, as was said of our Queen Eliza- 
beth, ' loved to look upon a man.' In her famous 
state progress through the then lately acquired 
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Province of the Crimea and the country north 
of the Kuban, Mr. Fraser formed one of her 
retinue, the .which cm^tige^ together with the 
entire expedition, was conducted on a most 
magnificent scale, whilst the tedium of the journey 
must have been greatly enlivened by the com- 
panionship in her ' coach ' of the young English 
Secretary. Our ambassador to ' All the Russias ' 
was at time, I believe, St. Helens, whose title is 
now extinct. Whether or not he was qualified 
by any especial intellectual endowments for an 
office that must have required an unusual 
amount of tact and diplomatic skill in the one 
who filled it, I cannot of course say. Some 
thirty or more years after that epoch, and when 
' time had thinned his flowing locks,' ^ixA fattened 
his once comely person. Lord St. Helens was 
a frequent guest at Putney House, then the 
residence of Mr. Heneage Legge. The said Mr. 
Legge who was the husband of my great-aunt, 
was a small old gentleman whose powdered 
head and qaeue^ alias pigtail, was to me, when a 
child, an endless source of wonder, curiosity 
and veneration. 
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In those days we were much with our nurses at 
Putney House, which was greatly the resort of 

* Ministers/ and men of letters, even the names, 
however, of those frequent sharers of my uncle's 
hospitality have, with the exception of Lord St. 
Helens', faded from my memory. The latter was 
too often at Putney House not to be occasionally 
met with by us in the shrubberies and passages, 
and that he was a dull man must, I think 
(judging from a remark which I overheard Mr. 
Legge once make concerning him), be an accepted 
fact. The talk to which I allude was of a 
certain dinner-party, of which the commentator 
thereon eaid that Lord St. Helens was the 

* foundation.' ' And there could not have been a 
worse one,' was the commentary made by Mr. 
Legge on the occasion. 

Another circumstance connected with the 
palmy days of that large riverside villa has just 
occurred to my mind. Sir Henry Halford, the 
King's physician, was one of the most frequently 
invited of the owner's guests. He was, I have 
heard, a lover of good dinners, and would go 
far afield for his daily fare, when, as was the 
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case ill my uncle's house, a first-rate chef reigned 
paramount in the kitchen. It chanced on one 
occasion, when Sir Henry was engaged to dine 
and sleep at Putney House, that my aunt was 
immediately after dinner seized with an attack of 
giddiness from which she speedily recovered, 
but >' his ' attention ' to which, Sir Henry de- 
manded and obtained fi'om his liberal and un- 
grudging entertainer the fee of eight guineas ! 
This instance of sharp practise I did not hear 
of until several years later, when the tale was 
told to me by my mother. 

After my migration into Sussex, in which 
county I scarcely remained a year, I was thrown 
by circumstances into considerable intimacy 
with the family of Sir Timothy Shelley, of Field 
Place, near Horsham. At that period I had 
hardly, I think, even heard more than the name 
of the man whose fame had already spread 
through the land, and who was destined to take, 
as a poet, the highest rank in the literature of 
his country. The strict supervision exercised 
by my father over the * reading' of his daughters, 
together with the fact that until my marriage 
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the columns of the newspapers were to me as 
forbidden firuit, can alone account for the ignor- 
ance of which I have just spoken. The name, 
too, of Percy Bysshe Shelley, was also, I imagine, 
at that time (and before the world had learned 
to appreciate and acknowledge the greatness of 
his genius) considered as in some degree a 
tabooed and forbidden word. That it was so in 
'Field Place,' I very early in my acquaintance 
with its inhabitants discovered. 

Shelley's tragical death had occurred about 
eleven years previously, and his son, the present 
Baronet, was then a handsome boy, whose mid- 
summer holidays — ^for he was a pupil in Harrow 
School — were being passed imder his grand- 
father's roof at Field Place. The old gentleman 
seemed to regard his descendant with no especial 
favour, and I was strictly enjoined by Miss 
Shelley, the elder of his two daughters, never to 
mention within her father's hearing the name of 
his son. This daughter, whose name is Hellen, 
and who is — I am glad to say — still alive and 
well, became my most intimate and dear friend. 
She was always willing, although reticent re- 
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garding some points of his character and 
opinions, to talk to me of her brother, to whom 
she had evidently been much attached. Accord- 
ing to her description, he was, when still at 
College, a very slightly built young man, with 
dark hair, and a skin on which small-pox had 
left its traces. He was very fond, she told me, 
of repeating ' ghost stories ' to the younger 
children, who were devoted to him, and whom 
he delighted to half-firighten by pretending to 
personate the devil or one of his attendant 
imps. 

To me it soon became abundantly clear that 
Percy Bysshe Shelley had monopolized all the 
powers of imagination, which, if divided amongst 
a family of five, would have afforded ample 
provision for all. Both Sir Timothy and his wife 
— excellent persons both — were, of all imagin- 
able parents, the very last fi^om whose union a 
looker-on would suppose it possible that a 
* child of fancy,' such as was the youthful author 
of ' Queen Mab,' would be likely to spring. 
The former, clad in his yeoman-like garb, and his 
tanned leather gaiters, was, like the rest of his 
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family (with the exception of Percy), thoroughly 
practical and prosaic. All were endowed with a 
fair amount of * good sense,' and the elder un- 
married daughter possessed great quickness of 
perception, and a very powerful and autocratic 
will. Only to Percy was it given to 

' Frame he knew not what exulting things ; 
And win he knew not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder.' 

I imagine, from all that I have been able to gather 
of Shelley's early Past, that to his first union 
with a rosy-cheeked, fair-haired girl of inferior 
birth, intellect, and breeding, may be attributed 
many of the errors X)f his life. Harriet West- 
brook was a pretty, fiivolous young person, who 
had been a school-fellow of his sisters at a Clap- 
ham * seminary for young ladies,' and who was 
afterwards employed by Miss Shelley to take, 
surreptitiously, pecuniary assistance to her 
brother, whose means of existence had by Sir 
Timothy been temporarily cut off. The latter, 
after the publishing of ' Queen Mab,' which was 
the cause of Shelley's being expelled from Oxford, 
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refused for a time to see his son ; but after a 
while reconciliation took place, and the reckless 
young poet was again received under his parents' 
roof. The reason of his being finally, and with 
ignominy, exiled fi'om Field Place was — and I 
quote his sister's words — as follows : * My father,' 
she said to me, * one day made the discovery that 
Bysshe was endeavouring to inoculate me with 
his peculiar tenets and opinions, and he then and 
there ejected my brother fi-om the house, ordering 
us, on pain of his severest displeasure, never 
to mention Bysshe's name to him again.' 

From my experience during many months of 
familiar intercourse with Sir Timothy's family, I 
feel tolerably certain that his injunctions were 
never in this respect disregarded ; nevertheless, I 
am bound to exonerate him from the charge — one 
that has been frequently brought against him — 
of niggardly conduct towards his son. Although 
banished for ever fi^om his home, the debts of 
that erring son were paid, and he received an 
allowance of £800 per annum. 

What the ' peculiar tenets and opinions ' were 
at which Sir Timothy took such exceeding 
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umfcrage, I remained at that time in ignorance 
of ; indeed, it was not until a very few years 
ago that a singular concatenation of circumstances 
led to my enlightment on the subject. That 
Mr. Westbrook, a retired hotel-keeper, did, after 
the suicide of his daughter, Mrs. Shelley, insti- 
tute proceedings in Chancery against the poet, 
is a fact too generally known to need comment 
here. The object of the suit was to deprive 
Shelley of the custody of his two children, the 
plea for so doing being the atheistical opinions of 
their father. Lord Chancellor Eldon decided the 
case in favour of the grandfather, a result which 
so greatly angered the poet, that, as though 
goaded into poetry by a sense of wrong, he com- 
posed and published the * Revolt of Islam,' a 
poem in which he touches more than once on the 
trial that he had undergone. It was the death 
of one Mr. Stedman, a solicitor in Horsham 
(which event occurred, to the best of my recol- 
lection, about eight years ago), that enabled me 
to understand more clearly than I had done 
before, the nature of the charges that have been 
made, and it is to be feared not without reason, 
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against one of the greatest of England's poets. 
Mr. Stedman had been for many years the 
solicitor of the Shelley family, and as such was 
employed by the defendant in the important suit 
brought by Mr. Westbrook against the latter. 
After Mr. Stedman's death, his daughter found 
amongst his papers a large number of docu- 
ments that related to the suit in question, 
and, a Mend of the family having advised her to 
take that course, she forthwith placed them in 
the hands of the elder Miss Shelley, who, with 
her sister Margaret, was then residing at Elcott 
House in Berkshire. After reading the papers 
with deep interest, my hostess (for I happened 
just then to be a guest at Elcott) lent them for a 
few days to me, an act for which I felt greatly 
obliged, many of the poet's letters forming part 
of the voluminous collection. These letters were 
addressed for the most part to his wife, and con- 
sisted in a great measure of expositions of his 
own theories regarding the existence or other- 
wise of a Supreme Being. There were, however, 
other and far more revolting subjects on which 
the writer reasoned, insisted, and advised ; and 
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when it is remembered that these counsels were 
given, and these reasonings impressed upon the 
mind of a young wife who was the mother of 
his children, and whose purity of thought and 
conduct ought to have been a thing sacred in his^ 
eyes, the repulsion as well as the astonishment 
which the reading of those effusions called forth 
in the mind was great indeed — ^a repulsion, how- 
ever, which was modified by the conviction that 
the perversion of mind betrayed in those pages of 
earnest argument denoted some strange and 
morbid condition of the brain — a condition which 
induced the writer, for the mere pleasure of work- 
ing mischief, to aim at the pollution of another's- 
mind and nature. The condition of his own 
reminded me of the words of a French author^ 
one of whose works I had lately read, and who^ 
whilst describing an i^dividual character, wrote t 
^Gestun homme dCesprity mais il manque cette espece 
de flair particuLier qui sert d distinguer le hien du 
maV 

There were, it is said, certain passages in the 
' Revolt of Islam,' which, before any publisher 
would consent to undertake its promulgation. 
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were, because of their gross immorality, sup- 
pressed. Shelley's advocacy of a close ad- 
herence to the * laws of nature/ and the utter 
rebellion of his spirit against those which man — 
for the good of the community at large — has 
enacted, not only tended to render him, when 
living, a dangerous member of society, but — 
seeing that the evil which men do is often ' not 
interred with their bones ' — has caused his ex- 
quisite and soul- stirring verses to be a source of 
peril to many a young and imaginative mind. 
To her sorrowful conviction of this truth was, I 
think, owing the entire blindness of Shelley's 
clever sister alike to the beauty of his poetry 
and the charm of his transcendent genius. It 
was in vain that I endeavoured to inoculate 
her with some, at least, of my unbounded ad- 
miration for his wondrous gifts. She turned 
XI deaf ear to my encomiums, and listened with 
heart untouched to recited passages from the 
sublimest of his works. I well remember that 
on one occasion, when I had repeated to her 
from memory the following lines (which are to 
be found in ' Mont Blanc ') : 
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* Thy caverns echoing to the Arve's commotion, 
A loud, lone sound, no other sound can tame ; 
Thou art pervaded with that ceaseless motion, 
Thou art the path of that unresting sound ' — 

I asked my companion if she did not feel their, 
power. 

*And,' I added, carried away by my own 
enthusiasm, and oblivious at the moment of the 
thoroughly practical and matter-of-fact nature 
of my hostess, ^ does it not seem to you, as is the 
case with me, that both his ideas, and the words 
in which he clothed them, were prompted by 
a spirit that was more than human T 

'Possibly, my dear,' was the soberly spoken 
reply, * but if there was inspiration at all, I am 
afraid it proceeded from down there' (pointing 
with extended finger to the floor), * and not 
from the realms above.' 

Before I became thoroughly impressed with 
the conviction that, as regarded her brother, 
Miss Shelley was utterly devoid of sentiment or 
admiration, I brought her, one early spring from 
Rome, some flourishing violet plants which had 
grown on Shelley's grave. With reverence had 
I dug them up, and with exceeding care carried 
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them in good condition to Elcott House. The 
result of my well-meant intention was, however, 
far fipom satisfactory. The gardener, an old 
family servant, was summoned, and to his care, 
with the following injunction, the cadeau of 
which I had been so proud was given : 

' You know what a poet is, don't you, Challis T 
said the dignified mistress of all the lovely 
things by which she was surrounded. *Well, 
these were brought fi'om a poet's grave a long 
way oflF, so you must find a place for them 
somewhere, and take care that they don't come 
to grief 

So the plants which had their birth in distant 
Italy were transplanted into Berkshire soil, and 
in process of time, as the seasons rolled their 

ceaseless course, 

^ The snowdrop, and then the violet^ 
Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odours sent, 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

William Wordsworth. — Samuel Eogers. — Henry Hallam. — 
Mrs. Trollope. 

After the lapse of little more than a year — so 
short was my then experience of married life— I 
returned, a widow, and poor in worldly goods, 
to my father's house. The first chapter of 
a sorrowful life was closed, and for a while the 
opening of a new one seemed impossible to me. 
* To the yoimg,' as George Elliot has said, * sorrow ' 
(and especially a first sorrow) ' is despair.* But 
Time, the merciful, does — slowly yet surely — 
his accustomed work, and I proved no exception 
to the rule that his power to heal is great. 

In youth there exists in the mind so strong 
a yearning to be happy, that often when un- 
suspected by those who are quivering under the 
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rod of affliction, the influence of the instinctive 
longing makes itself felt ; and it was probably to 
the fact that being young, I, too, experienced this 
desire, that I began after a time to enjoy 
the society of some literary friends of my father's 
who were in the habit of pa3dng him occasional 
visits. He was at that time living at Hampton 
Court, and from his official position was allowed 
the privilege of obtaining the entrSe for friends 
and acquaintances to some of the most zealously 
guarded portions of the royal parks and palaces. 
This privilege, as I may here en passant men- 
tion, his over-strict adherence to truth was the 
cause of his being deprived of, and the following- 
is, in a few words, the account of an absence of 
courtier-like tact which my father had not the 
worldly wisdom to afterwards regret. 

It happened one day, that whilst in the 
exercise of his official duties, he, in the corridor 
of Windsor Castle, came face to face with the 
Queen and Prince Albert, together with several 
other ladies and gentlemen, who were, as it is 
fair to conclude, persons of ' high degree.' As 
Wjas their custom, in his regard, both the Queen 
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and the Prince spoke a few civil words to the 
' public servant ' who had thus accidentally come 
across their path, and, as the group was at that 
moment facing a very fine picture (by whom 
painted, I entirely forget), her Majesty, turning 
to my father, asked him whether it was not 
considered a very fine specimen of the master. 
The reply, which must have considerably as- 
tonished the querist, was as characteristic as it 
was injudicious, for my father, who could not 
bring himself to tell what he believed to be 
a direct imtruth, answered promptly and re- 
spectfully that the picture in question was known 
as an admirable copy of the original work. 

Only a very brief period was, after that un- 
lucky response, allowed to elapse, before my 
father received from 'high quarters ' a quite un- 
mistakable hint that henceforth his official visits 
inside the Royal Palaces had better be performed 
vicariously. 

This little event, which, but for its suggestive^ 
ness, and its value as a trait of character, would 
not be worthy of record here, occurred a year or 
two after a certain summer's day, the events of 
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which, as they are connected with three of the 
* world-known ' men with whom it was my good 
fortune to be acquainted, I am about to relate. 

As I have already said, my father found, as a 
rule, little or no difficulty in obtaining permission 
for his friends to visit the private apartments of 
Windsor Castle; and this circumstance being no 
secret amongst his acquaintances, the applications 
of those who were curious to inspect the rooms 
wherein Royalty * lived and moved and had its 
being,' were sometimes rather inconveniently 
numerous. It was rarely, however — so great was 
my fiither's dislike to causing either disappoint- 
ment or mortification to others — that even such 
^ small fry ' as could advance no plea whatever for 
admission within the sacred precincts met with 
a negative reply, and therefore it will readily be 
believed that when three such famous men as 
William Wordsworth, Samuel Rogers, and Henry 
Hallam expressed a desire to see the private 
apartments at Windsor Castle, leave to gratify 
their wishes was (albeit the Court was then in- 
habiting the grand old feudal Castle) promptly 
given. Nothing then remained but to name a 
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day, and settle the programme of its amusements. 
The first was easily done, and the partke quuarrk 
agreed, after due discussion, to adopt the follow- 
ing arrangement. 

The three literary ' lions ' were to find them- 
selves at a certain hour at the White Hart Hotel, 
Windsor, where a luncheon for their refi-eshment 
was ordered to be in readiness. My father, who 
was delighted at the prospect of the day's ' plea- 
suring,' was to join the party at Windsor, and 
after limcheon his duties as cicerone were to com- 
mence. 

The louquet — in my estimation, at least — was 
to be the dinner which the excursionists had 
promised to partake of under my father's roof. 
An early hour — six o'clock — was named, for Mr. 
Eogers, a fact of which his intimates were all 
aware, was an habitual lingerer over his daily 
repasts, and the return journey to London was, 
later in the /evening, to be by our three visitors 
accomplished. 

The day appointed was happily a fine one. 
The birds sang merrily on the old hawthorn 
trees in Bushey Park, and the bitter-sweet scent 
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of May blossoms floated deliciously on the soft 
spring breeze. I lingered on that day (the first 
since my widowhood on which I had found 
courage to contemplate a meeting with strangers) 
many hours at my open window, enjoying the 
fragrant air, glad to think how sweet a welcome 
would be given by it to the Londoners. 

Excepting from repute, and from an average 
amount of acquaintance with their writings, the 
three eminent men whom I was so soon to meet 
were strangers to me, and I need hardly say that 
I looked forward to their arrival with feelings of 
keen interest and curiosity. As regarded Words- 
worth, a something in my he^ which was 
deeper, and, if I may use the words, tenderer* 
than mere curiosity, made itself felt ; for he had, 
but a few short years before, shown marked kind- 
ness and even affection for the husband I had so 
early lost, and who — ^at that time a Cambridge 
student — ^had spent a portion of a long Vacation 
in the Lake District. Of the poet's many 
domestic virtues, and of the simplicity of his 
life and character, I, three years after that visit 
to Rydal Mount, was destined to hear much. It 
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was then, too, that I learned to know and to duly 
appreciate the tender beauty, as well as the tran- 
quil depth of thought, which are characteristic of 
Wordsworth's genius. The poet had presented 
an excellent copy — in five volumes — of his works 
to the young friend in whom, from the latter's 
love of nature, and appreciation of immortal 
verse,' the recluse of Ambleside had found a 
spirit congenial with his own. It was from the 
study of that copy (which I still possess) that I 
first began to estimate at their due worth the 
merits of Wordsworth's poetry. 

It was also for the reasons I have just stated, 
that his approaching advent was awaited by me 
with far deeper interest than that which was 
aroused by either of his companions. For the 
polished trimness of Rogers's versification I had 
but little taste, and, whilst idly contemplating 
their coming, I purposelessly drew a comparison 
between the men whose mental gifts differed so 
widely, and the conclusion to which I arrived 
was this, viz., that whereas the author of 'Italy ' 
must have spared no pains to make his verses 
run smoothly, Wordsworth, the bard of nature, 

8—2 
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had poured forth the treasures of his genius 
without labour and without plan. After the 
fashion of impulsive and pragmatical youth, I 
cherished my discovery as a ' fact/ albeit it was 
one which in after days, and when I had the good 
fortune to become intimate with the author of 
* The Excursion,' proved to be utterly fallacious. 
It was not without some inward trepidation 
that I witnessed the arrival, in an open ' fly,' of my 
father and his three companions. With the 
exception of Rogers, they were all largely 
proportioned men, and the not over-capacious 
drawing-room opening into the Park, in which 
the party of six were speedily assembled, never 
seemed to me so small before. And then they 
were all, to my thinking at least, so very (per- 
haps I had better at once say), ordinary \o6kmg. 
Wordsworth, from whose appearance I had 
expected the most, was decidedly the ugliest 
of the party, and I could — so great was the 
revulsion of feeling — have well nigh wept over 
his big nose and general coarseness of appear- 
ance. That such an one as he could ever have 
penned those exquisite lines — 
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' A violet, by a mossy stone, 
Half-hidden from the eye, 
Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky/ 

appeared to me as in the last degree incon- 
gruous. 

Dusty, tired, and hungry, neither poets nor 
historian could be expected to appear in their 
most attractive colours, and the fact being so, 
I was the more touched by an attention on 
Mr. Wordsworth's part which gave proof of 
genuine kindness of heart. He had heard that I 
possessed an infant son, the posthumous child of 
his deceased acquaintance, and he expressed in 
feeling words his wish to see the ' baby.' The 
demand was an embarrassing one, seeing that, at 
the tender age of eighteen months, 'company 
manners,' especially on such occasions as being 
awakened out of a first sleep, are apt not to 
be fully formed. Still, to refuse so flattering a 
request was impossible, and therefore I, not 
without sundry misgivings, set forth on my 
mission. With infinite care and many soothing 
caresses, I brought the little creature, in happy 
ignorance of the honour which awaited him, into 
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the drawing-room. But the * presentation/ 
together mth the awful proximity of that unfa- 
miliar nose, had yet to come, and if the kind 
old poet should^ in the warmth of his heart, offer 
to take the little one into his arms, a shriek as 
startling as that which the sight of the * unveiled 
prophet' drew from the Ups of 'Zelica,' would, I 
feared, be the inevitable consequence. Mr. Words- 
worth was a grandfather, and had been in his day 
the father of wailing babes ; what more natural, 
therefore, seeing also that he had written many 
a tender line, of which ' weak monthlings ' and 
such like were the themes, that he should pay my 
sleepy little son the compliment of giving him a 
grand-paternal toss ? The evil, indeed, which I 
dreaded was ' within an ace,' as the saying is, of 
coming to pass, and was only averted by a pre- 
monitory and anything but flattering * expression' 
which, on the near approach of the benevolent- 
looking, but far from handsome old man, ap- 
peared on the baby's countenance, and was 
terribly suggestive of an approaching howl. 

I was very sorry, for the wish that the little 
fellow should make a pleasing impression on his 
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father's friend was strong within me ; and when 
I saw the small lip drawn down in quivering 
pitifulness, and heard a reproachful voice — the 
voice of the guest whom I delighted to honour, 
say to the child in slow, reproachful accents, 
' What! make such a fece as that at an old man 
and a poet!' I took my signal discomfiture not a 

little to heart. 

It was a dull repast. Mr. Hallam, to the 
best of my recollection, appeared, in common 
with his companions, to be almost exclusively 
occupied with his dinner. It is possible that 
they had, during the hours which had been 
employed in inspecting the Castle sights, ex- 
hausted their powers both of commentary and 
admiration ; but, be this as it may, certain it is 
that the only remark concerning their progress 
through the Castle which deserves to be recorded 
was made, towards the close of our modest ban- 
quet, by Samuel Rogers. 

I say * deserves ' to be recorded, not because 
it possesses any merit of its own, or for the 
reason that it places the character of its utterer 
in an especially amiable or agreeable light, but 
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simply as an exemplification of the truth that, 
when a man's vanity is unfortunately inordinate, 
it is capable of temporarily swamping, if not 
entirely drowning, the instincts both of common 
sense and oi savoir faire. 

The * corridor ' in Windsor Castle contains, as 
all persons who have visited what are called the 
* private apartments ' may recollect, many valu- 
able and interesting pictures. It was, therefore, 
only reasonable to hope that Rogers, who wrote 
as though he owned a soul for the beautiful in 
Art, would, when the famous * corridor ' with its 
many and varied treasures came upon the tapis^ 
have gratified his audience by alluding to some 
of the impressions which he had then and there 
received. No such piece of good fortune, how- 
ever, accrued to us. It is true that our guest 
did, and that pointedly, allude to the passing of 
the trio along the gallery in question, but it was 
only to remark that the Queen, i^i order, in his 
opinion, to indulge in, or rather, to gratify her 
curiosity to obtain a glimpse of the visitors, had 
^ peeped,' as they strolled along, through a chink 
in the door, at the excursionists. 
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' Her Majesty wanted to catch a glimpse of 
the poets/ mumbled the old man, whose imper- 
fect organs of mastication rendered him, in one 
respect, a not especially agreeable fellow-trencher- 
man. The food which it failed him to reduce, 
by the act of manducation^ into a sufficiently 
plastic consistency, he would, without the 
slightest attempt at concealment, replace, mouth- 
ful after mouthful, upon his plate, the which 
performance on his part not only had a dele- 
terious effect on the appetites of his neighbours, 
but caused them to arrive at the conclusion that 
the perpetrator of such acts was as fully alive 
to a sense of his own importance as he was 
dead to that of his fellow-beings' wishes and 
opinions. 

From my own observations, as well as from 
much that from his intimate associates {friends 
I can hardly call them) I have gathered, I 
arrived at the, I think, undeniable truth, that 
the poet Rogers was selfish even beyond the 
average self-seekingness of elderly unmated men. 
His mind, too, was essentially a narrow one, and 
capable of being entirely engrossed, after the 
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fashion of bo many of the weaker sex, with the 
small and trivial things of life. As an instance 
of this, I will only quote one circumstance, and 
that an apparently insignificant one, as illustra- 
tive of my meaning. Perhaps, amongst the 
most ' familiar ' of Samuel Rogers's * Mends,' 
might have been classed the Rev. John Mitford, 
the Rector of Benhall, Sufiblk, and one of the 
first classical scholars of his day. Of all the 
eminent literary men with whom it was in 
days long past my privilege to become ac- 
quainted, Mr. Mitford stands pre-eminent, and, 
indeed alone, as one whose brilliancy of conver- 
sation was totally mimarred by any desire to 
shine, or by any effort on his part to faire 
vcdoir the vast intellectual gifts with which 
Providence had endowed him. Seeing, however, 
that at the present moment I am, or rather 
ought to be, occupied by memories, trivial as 
they may be thought, but which are neverthe- 
less suggestive of * character,' with which the 
poet Rogers has to do, I will return to the, in my 
opinion, far Cesser luminary,' leaving the 'greater 
light ' to fill, ferther on, a page or two in my re- 
cords of the past. 
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It was Mr. Mitford's wont (for, scientific 
gardener though he was, 2ind dearly as he loved 
the face of unspoiled nature, the editor of the 
GeniLemarCs Magazine was more at home in 
London than in his country parish) to pass a 
considerable portion of his time in Sloane 
Street. In that busy thoroughfare he rented for 
many years, on the second floor, permanent 
lodgings, and when in town, and especially 
during the London season, he frequently break- 
fasted tete-a- tete^ and in company with other dis- 
tinguished and agreeable men and women, at 
* Sam ' Rogers* house in St. James's Place. 

Now, amongst the peculiarities, and they were 
not a few, for which Rogers was remarkable, 
an extraordinary sensitiveness in regard to the 
amount of hutter consumed at his table is 
deserving of notice. Some time had elapsed, 
and not a few morning meals had been by Mr, 
Mitford enjoyed at his friend's table — ^before the 
former discovered that on helping himself to 
a second supply of the cynical bard's favourite 
esculent a portentous frown became visible on 
his wrinkled brow. The temptation to continue 
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the offence was, after making his discovery, 
too strong to be resisted. Mr. Mitford possessed 
a keen sense of the ridiculous, and there was in 
his opinion something so intensely ludicrous in 
his host's dark frowns, and still darker and 
more cutting sayings when a larger amount of 
his precious pats of country butter than he 
deemed either lawful or expedient was being 
attacked, that his guest, in a spirit of almost 
boyish mischief, not only made greater in- 
roads on the cherished luxury than he would 
otherwise have done, but, finding the subject a 
favourable one for the exercise of his powers 
of satire, he made good capital out of the poet's 
foible. 

Nor was the author of Gray's life the only 
acquaintance of Samuel Rogers' to whom this 
especial weakness was well known, and smiled 
at, for when once, in later years, when I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mrs. Norton in Brussels, 
she, whilst talking of Rogers— of his eccen- 
tricities, his heartlessness, and the pleasant 
breakfasts at which she had been a fi'equent 
guest — informed me in her lively way that the 
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author of * Italy/ and of those feeling lines 
beginning ^ Go, you may call it madness, folly,' 
had more than once complained to her of 
Mr. Mitford's * greediness.' *The man eats 
more butter,' he said, ^ than all my other guests 
put together.' 

Such traits as these might possibly strike the 
reader as unworthy, from their lack of importance, 
to be recorded. I entertain, however, a different 
opinion, for, not only do ^ trifles make up the 
sum of human life,' and therefore should not be 
treated as beneath the notice of the wise ; but it 
is, I think, an indisputable fact that it is from 
their conduct and speech in little matters that 
the characters and real proclivities of men may be 
most justly estimated. Even when large interests 
are at stake, when the eyes of their, fellow beings 
are * upon ' them, when something akin to ^ the 
fierce light which beats upon the throne ' may 
(an they be not on their guard) bring to light 
the weakness of ^ men of mark,' they are apt to 
disclose by some unconsidered word or action 
the truer bent of their natures. It is for this 
reason — the reason, namely, that women are, from 
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the very conformation of their minds — more in- 
clined than are men to take note of, and to dwell 
with interest on trifleSy that the female sex are 
in general better judges of character than are 
their stronger brethren. 

After my first introduction to William Words- 
worth, a slight sketch of which I have just 
given, a year elapsed before I saw him again. 
It was in his own dearly loved Lake country 
that the second opportunity of conversing with 
one so eminent was accorded me, and very grateful 
was I for the boon. It had, however, its 
reverse and * seamy ' side, for in this case, as, 
alas! I have found in many another one, a 
* nearer view ' tended considerably to my disen- 
chantment, and to the throwing of cold water on 
my illusions. It was my first visit to the beau- 
tiful Lake, at the head of which stands the 
pretty village of Ambleside, and far famed 
Rydal Mount. My temporary home was on an 
island, the largest of which the lake of Winder- 
mere can boast, and on one moist July day, T, 
after having been duly ferried across to 
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Bowness, hired a vehicle on two wheels, known 
as an inside car, and had myself jolted away to 
Ambleside. 

It was what the Irish peasant calls * fine soft ' 
weather when I (with the intention of spending 
two hours with the poet) arrived at the gate 
which led through a thicket of evergreens to his 
abode. He was at home, and expecting my 
advent, therefore I was at once shown into a 
half-darkened room, in which the master of the 
house, with a large green shade over his eyes, 
was seated. He had for some time past been 
suflFering fi-om the weakness of his precious 
visual organs, and in consequence, the poor man, 
as he had no need, vivd voce^ to inform me, was 
out of * sorts ^ and spirits. At the commence- 
ment of my visit, I felt almost inclined to regret 
the effort which I had made to * interview ' in 
his own classic home the author of * The 
Excursion.' During the first quarter of an hour, 
our conversation — if such it could be called — was 
limited to abuse of the weather, remarks upon 
the peculiarities of the British tourist, and 
queries concerning the healths of our respective 
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relatives. It was intensely dispiriting, for the 
raindrops continued with untiring monotony 
their patter on the laurel leaves outside, whilst 
within, and at the distance of a yard or so 
from my chair, sat the man of * far imagin- 
ings/ the giver to the world of that most perfect 
of pastorals, * The Old Cumberland Beggar,' with 
apparently * not a word worth hearing,' * to 
throw,' as the saying is, ^ at a dog.' 

Leaning back in his big armchair, his face 
half-hidden by the dark green shade, he, after 
ending his remarks upon the weather, remained 
for a few minutes so entirely motionless, that I 
almost conjectured him to be asleep. The 
memory, however, of his lines on * Personal 
Talk ' gave a different turn to my imaginings, 
and I inly decided that my companion (being 
one of the many instances on record of the evil 
effects produced on the worshipped ones by the 
home idolatry of their womankind) had forgotten 
my very existence, the while he indulged in the 
' long, barren silence ' that he loved. 

How long that silence would have lasted had 
not I, with something akin to irritation in my 
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mind, suddenly propounded a question that 
owed its origin to the poem above-mentioned, it 
would be hard to say. Sufficient it is to men- 
tion that the simple query of, ^ Have you many 
friends who live, within an easy walk ?' had the 
effect — probably because it * touched the chord 
of self — of effectually rousing the old man into 
^ life/ He rose from his chair, and after a few 
words, expressive of his preference for a quiet 
state of existence, he, whilst pacing to and fro 
the narrow limits of the room, repeated in a deep 
and sonorous voice the first stanza of the poem 
from which my question was, in a manner, 
taken : — 

' I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk,- 
Of friends who live within an easy walk 
Or neighbours daily, weekly in my sight ; 
And. for mV chance acquaintance, ladies bright, 
Son^, mothers, maiden^ withering on the st^; 
These all wear out of me, like forms with chalk 
Painted on rich men's floors for one feast-night. 
Better than such discourse doth silence long, 
Long, barren silence, square with my desire, 
To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 
In the loved presence of my cottage fire. 
And listen to the flapping of the flame^ 
Or kettle whispering its faint undersong.' 

VOL. I. 9 
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He was thoroughly awakened now. The 
* cherished suUenness ' in which, in the bosom of 
his fomily, he was given to indulge, disappeared 
as if by enchantment. The theme was ^ William 
Wordsworth,' and the poetry, which an ^imagin- 
ative wiir had evolved from out the bard's 
teeming brain — subjects of exhaustless interest 
to my companion. It was on them^ far more 
than on the scenes and occasions which had 
called forth some of the most exquisite lines 
that ever by mortal fingers have been penned, 
that Wordsworth evidently loved to dwell. For 
instance, he, with much zest and interest, com- 
mented on the smooth versification and the lucid 
word-painting for which his sonnet, yclept 
'Westminster Bridge,' is remarkable; but even 
the memory of a sight so ^touching in its 
majesty' as that of the sleeping city had (so 
utterly silent was he on the subject) apparently 
passed away for ever. 

During the entire length of my stay, that is, 
from three o'clock p.m. till five, my host spoke 
exclusively, as he strode slowly along the floor, 
of himself and of his poetry. Occasionally, and 
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for a few minutes at a time, he would reseat 
himself, yet still the stream of self-laudation, un- 
tiring as that of his own \ cloud-born ' Duddon, 
continued to flow on, whilst I, listening mutely 
to long recitals from the ' Excursion,' and from 
others of his own most favoured productions, 
felt well pleased that I was there to hear them. 
For the old man spoke well, and took, as well he 
might, my silence for admiration He was 
accustomed, I had heard, to be by his own fire- 
side thus dumbly praised, and in very truth, the 
opportunities afforded me for response were few 
and far between. 

It has been remarked of Wordsworth that in 
his poetry there is a greater variety of words 
than can be found in the works of any other 
metrical author, a circumstance which may in 
part be accounted for by a curious instance of 
communicativeness which, in the course of that — 
to me — ^memorable visit, he, (perhaps half in- 
voluntarily) afforded me. 

I had venture I on a remark — it was one which 
I had with much difficulty succeeded in wedging 
in — ^to the effect that the composition, during a 

9—2 
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time of crushing sorrow, of stanzas touching on, 
and commemorative of the mourner's woes, 
had always struck me in the light of an 
anomaly. 

* To lament in prose^ I permitted myself to 
say, ^ over the recent loss of one beloved, appears 
to be neither a difficult nor an unnatural method 
of giving vent to our feelings. In a letter or in 
a diar}'', it is neither necessary to keep an eye on 
our grammar, to hunt for rhjTnes, or to count 
the feet — which in our probably halting lines, 
have very constantly to be looked to. The 
mechanical part of poetry has always appeared 
to me to be its least agreeable side. In point of 
fact,' I rashly added, for I was carried away by 
my subject, and half forgot that I was talking to 
a poet, * it is a mistake to look too closely into 
the ways and means, the " ropes and pulleys," 
of which all the actors on life's stage must more 
or less avail themselves. It is often, I think, 
quite as undesirable to see too much, as it is to 
know too little.' 

Far enough was I, whilst thus in what may 
be deemed pedantic and prosy feshion ('for I was 
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young and lie was sixty -six *) giving voice to my 
opinions, from anticipating the rejoinder which, 
under the head of a * curious instance of com- 
municativeness,' I have already mentioned. It 
was a rejoinder that was well calculated to nip 
in the bud any hopes I might previously have 
formed of raising — as regarded their powers of 
rational companionship — ^my sex in the estimation 
of William Wordsworth. He had clearly for- 
gotten, albeit the words I had spoken had not 
fallen on unobservant ears, that the individual 
who had uttered them had a brain to understand, 
and possibly a heart to feel. Had thi& not been 
the case ; indeed, had he not been so much ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts and reasonings as to 
have well-nigh forgotten my presence in the 
room, he would hardly, I think, have given voice 
to the following declaration : 

' I have never,' he said, * written a line of 
poetry without having a dictionary by my side, 
in readiness to look out for words. My in- 
spirations have been chiefly drawn from nature's 
glorious works. On the mountain side, where, 
possibly, a heap of stones lay thrown together by 
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the streamlet's edge, I, ready for the work, sat 
and wrote, with only my own thoughts and a 
thesaw'us for companions in my solitude. The 
world in cities is too much with us — or. I should 
rather say, we are too much with the world. 
The breath of millions taints the air, filling it 
with a murky denseness that hinders the soul's 
rise to higher, purer space. A man's imagina- 
tion is, in the haunts of men, of but little use to 
him, and the 

" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears/' 

stagnate unthought out within the breast where 
nature's God had placed them.' 

It was thus that Wordsworth, saturated — if I 
may be allowed the phrase — ^with the fruits of 
his own genius, and wrapped up in the ^self 
which the example of those around him, and 
possibly in ^part also by the constricted circle in 
which he lived, tended to render unduly precious 
in his sight, meandered like a smoothly flowing 
river along the fields of fancy which his gifts of 
poesy have rendered famous. Many a year has 
passed since the day when in that darkened 
room at world-famed Rydal Mount I watched the 
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grey-haired Laureate in his restless perambula- 
tions, and listened to the yz^o^z monologue (as, in 
truth it might well be called) by the delivery of 
which he all-unconsciouly developed individual 
shades of character which were, in themselves, 
far from devoid of interest. But the interview 
— valuable and suggestive though it was — ^left, 
on the whole, a not entirely pleasant impres- 
sion on my mind. The weaknesses and trivial- 
ities which must — I fear — even in the idiosyn- 
crasies of the greatest men, exist, are painful to 
realize and come it contact with ; and then, 
although it is possible that a dictionary plays, in 
the literary labours of many poets, a not un- 
important part, it irked me to believe the truth, 
that the flowing stanzas, as rich in words as 
they are prolific in delicate imaginings, which I 
had loved to think were of spontaneous growth, 
had owed much of their grace and perfectness 
to the prosaic assistance of a thesaurus. 

In an interesting work which I have lately 
read, entitled ' The Friendships of Mary Russell 
Mitford,* mention is made of the * allowance ' 
given by the historian Hallam to the lady 
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(the present Poet Laureate's sister) who, at the 
time of Arthur Hallam's lamented death, was 
the latter's affianced bride. * The allowance — a 
very liberal one,' Miss Mitford writes to a fiiend, 
* was continued after she married another man,' 
and the fact of Miss Mitford — a true-hearted 
woman, but not, as one is led to think, an 
especially sentimental one — having given pub- 
licity to these words, has induced me to allude 
to a connection which otherwise — seeing that I 
have not the honour of Mr. Tennyson's 
acquaintance — I should have passed over in 
silence. 

To my thinking, but it is very possible that 
I may, in this case, be hypercritical, there is in 
Miss Mitford's observation a something ap- 
proaching to disapprobation of the young lady's 
conduct, in that she, after a while, entered into a 
fresh engagement. There is also, in my opinion, 
a feeling of surprise — implied but not expressed 
in the quotation — that Mr. Hallam should, after 
her marriage, have continued to show the same 
interest as before in the woman whom his son 
had loved. I am not in this place, and by reason 
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of Miss Mitford's remarks, about to enter into 
the hackneyed and weariful question of either the 
possibility or the expediency of second loves, 
but I must permit myself the indulgence of a 
few remarks on the over-attention to punctilio of 
editors, who, whilst sending forth to the world 
the letters, diaries, and correspondence of de- 
parted celebrities, are apt to adhere so strictly to 
the exact, and possibly the hastily written 
original text, that they run the risk, not only of 
wounding the feelings of some casual reader, 
but of doing an injustice to the one whose 
memory it is their desire to honour. 

Now, it appears from the work to which I 
have just alluded that Miss Mitford was, as a 
rule, a singularly careful writer. It was one of 
her axioms that no letter on which pains and 
trouble had not been bestowed could be a ' good ' 
letter, and such being the case, I am led to the 
conclusion that the one from which I have 
made an extract must be an exception to her 
general mode of procedure. In the first place, the 
addition of the concluding words — * to another 
man,' are somewhat more than unnecessary, and 
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might have been, by the Editor of the work, with 
good effect left out ; and in the next, I think that 
the husband of Arthur Hallani's quondam fiancee j 
and the sister of the distinguished poet — ^who 
in memory of his departed friend composed the 
beautiful poem, * In Memoriam ' — ^might, by the 
editor, at least (if not by the authoress, who 
doubtless wrote without due regard to the future 
value of her words), have been, if written at all, 
at least alluded to with a greater regard to 
courtesy. 

The fact that Miss Tennyson s husband is a 
first cousin of my own has nothing to do with 
tliis mention of her marriage. On whomsoever 
the lady's choice had fallen, I should have deemed 
it my duty, knowing that of him which is worthy 
of being narrated, to record it here. The hus- 
band of Arthur Hallam's promised bride is a 
Commander in the Eoyal Navy, that rank in his 
profession having been accorded to him, not from 
length of service, or owing to any especial 
efficiency in the duties required of him (for a con- 
stitutional delicacy of frame rendered him often 
imfit for night watchings, and for the many other 
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calls upon health and strength which the naval 
service entails), but in consequence of his having* 
— ^by a signal act of bravery, and at the. imminent 
peril of his own life — saved those of a ship- 
wrecked crew. He was living at Tenby, to 
which Welsh seaport he had gone in search of 
health, when on one wild winter's night, a night 
long remembered in the annals of the town, the 
cry of shipwrecked men was heard, shouting, 
with despairing cries that were heard above the 
bowlings of the storm, for the help which, so 
desperate was their case, it seemed impossible to 
render them. Many years have sped by since 
that British barque lay at the mercy of the wind 
and waves, whilst to not a soul save one, and he 
a feeble invalid, came the conviction that the 
perishing crew might (at terrible risk indeed, but 
then of what inestimable value was the gain to 
be obtained !) be rescued from the fearful fate 
which threatened them. The vessel had been 
dashed upon the rocks, and so great was the 
lury of the gale and so tremendous the force of 
the waves as they roared and dashed against her 
side, that at any moment — so said those who 
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watched the doomed vessel from the shore — she 
might be crushed to atoms, and her crew be seen 
no more. 

Great was the pity, and strong the desire to 
help, which the hardy Welsh mariners felt within 
their breasts ; but the outlook was too hopeless, 
and the night too intensely dark for them to do 
more than grieve and sympathize. Besides, had 
they not one and all some helpless being (or 
beings, as the case might be) depending on them 
for the dear life we all so fondly prize? And to 
laimch a boat on such a night would be sheer 
madness, and a rushing, like frantic fools, to 
death. It was thus that the Tenby spectators — 
fishermen, for the most part — of that awful scene, 
thought, or Ynthsx fancied that they did so, con- 
cerning the momentous question that was at 
issue, nor was it till a feeble, but resolute- 
looking young man, who had come as a visitor 
to their town, and of whom they knew nothing 
save that he was a sick man and a sailor, stood 
in their midst, and told them in a few brave 
words that their duty was to endeavour to save 
the perishing ones, that the possibility of doing 
so became apparent to them. 
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Then — for English sailors are never backward 
at such work — they, with cheers and shouts, put 
themselves under the stranger's orders, and he 
having chosen his crew, a boat was hurriedly 
launched, and in the darkness of that pitiless 
December night, the brave but feeble-of-frame 
Lieutenant sallied forth upon his self-imposed and 
generous work. 

As I have just said, this act of heroism 
occurred many years ago, and it is therefore not 
in my power, even if I had any inclination so to 
do, to inflict upon my readers a detailed account 
of the rescue from death of those shipwrecked 
sailors ; but seeing that, as I before stated, the 
daring deed was rewarded by the raising of the 
doer thereof to the rank of ^ Commander ' in the 
Royal Navy, and that at the time of its occur- 
rence the entire press of the country echoed the 
praises of the fortunate individual who had 
become the husband of Arthur Hallam's once 
affianced bride, I have thought it well to make 
this short statement regarding the ' other man/ 
who — for there is no denying the fact — ^was in 
no slight degree benefited by the historian 
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Hallam's generous provision for the woman 
whom Providence had not willed should be his 
daughter-in-law. 

Previous to bidding adieu to the Lake country, 
to which my memories of the poet Wordsworth 
have led me, I must not omit to mention that 
on the occatsion of a later visit to the ^ land of 
flood and fell/ I had the good fortune to meet an 
authoress who was at that time in the zenith of 
her fame. Mrs. Trollope, the mother of the lately 
deceased and deeply lamented novelist, chanced, 
whilst we were in the north, to be paying a visit 
at Penrith to her daughter and son-in-law, Mr. 
Tilley, who was then the post-master in that 
town, and as we were spending a few days 
at Edenhall, the residence near Penrith of Sir 
George Musgrave, Mrs. Trollope was invited to 
be, on one occasion, our fellow-guest. 

Now, I confess to having entertained at that 
time a wholly unreasoning, and very foolish 
prejudice against female writers. The fact that 
I had never yet come in contact with what is 
called an intellectual woman may in part account 
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for a certain undefined idea — how imbibed 
I know not — ^that an authoress, so far from 
* bearing her faculties meekly/ must of necessity 
be 'bumptious/ overbearing, and consequently 
intensely disagreeable. ' Femme qui ecrit rHa pas 
de sexe^ wrote a French author, whose name I 
cannot recall to mind, but whose caustic words 
were probably the outcome either of jealousy, 
wounded vanity, or of an over- susceptible esprit 
de corps^ and it did not fail to strike me on the 
occasion when I, for the first time, was intro- 
duced to one of these abnormal creations, that 
if the Frenchman whose dictum I have quoted 
should chance to find himself in company with 
Mrs. TroUope, his prejudices against the literate 
of her sex would vanish into thin air. 

A genial, natural woman, not especially re- 
fined, but &r too unaffected to be in the slightest 
degree vulgar — a stout woman, in a large white 
turban, and with a laughing, good-humoured 
face — such, in appearance and manner, was the 
authoress of the * Widow Barnaby,' and the 
clever mother of two intellectual sons. It was, 
perhaps, owing to the circumstance that neither 
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the host nor the hostess were possessed of what are 
called literary tastes, that the conversation, both at 
dinner and afterwards, never once turned either 
upon books or upon how to make them. Mrs. 
Trollope possessed a fund of amusing anecdotes, 
and having but lately retiu*ned from Paris, had 
much to say of her adventures whilst there. 
Amongst her other experiences was that of 
having been accidentally present at a rather 
serious fracas which took place in the hotel at 
which she was staying. It ^appeared that a 
gentleman, who was habitually resident at 
Brighton, and well-known, by sight at least, to 
most of those present, had pursued his wife, who 
had lately eloped with a ^ friend,' to Paris. Now 
Captain Heavyside — the * pursuer * — was a man 
of almost gigantic proportions, his height being 
six feet six inches at the very least ; the seducer, 
on the contrary, who was no less a man than 
Dr. Dionysius Lardner, of ' Cabinet Ed cyclo- 
paedia ' feme, was extremely short and stumpy^ 
his stature barely exceeding five feet, whilst his 
features were decidedly the reverse of handsome. 
The runaway pair had betaken themselves to one 
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of the largest and most frequented of the Paris 
Hotels, and it was thither that Captain Heavy- 
side, accompanied by a friend, and having in his 
hand a horsewhip of formidable dimensions, bent 
his footsteps. 

His arrival at the Hotel was, for the fugitives, 
rather unfortunately timed, for the locataires^ 
including Mrs. TroUope and her son, were 
en masse leaving the table dhote room, when 
little Dr. Lardner, catching sight of his powerful 
enemy, incontinently fled. Being hotly pursued 
by the injured husband, he took refuge under the 
piano, which stood open in the ladies' salon^ and 
after receiving, amidst the scarcely suppressed 
laughter of the bystanders, more than one stroke 
of Captain Heavyside's whip, he was dragged 
from beneath the friendly shelter he had chosen, 
and taken under the temporary protection of the 
hotel manager, whose sympathies, however, were 
clearly with the mari trompe. 

Mrs. TroUope's description of the affray was 
amusing in the extreme ; in truth, it must have 
been precisely such a scene as the authoress of 
* The Widow Barnaby/ with the keen sense of 
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the ludicrous that is traceable in her pages, would 
especially have delighted in. 

It was the custom after dinner at Edenhall 
(when a request to see the famous ' Luck ' was 
proffered by a casual guest) to order the ancient 
glass, safely enclosed in its double case, to be 
brought in, with solemn step, and slow, by the 
butler. Mrs. TroUope had heard much of this in- 
teresting relic, and of the firm belief of the Mus- 
graves in the old prophecy, that if the glass, which 
was said to have been found many generations past 
and gone, in a * fairy well,' should, by accident or 
design, be broken, then the ' luck of Edenhall ' 
would be at an end. Mrs. TroUope, an eminently 
practical woman, had evidently, as it appeared 
to me, little or no sympathy with the feeling — 
strongly tinged with superstition — ^which caused 
the head of that ancestral Hall to betray signs of 
alarm when a practical joker, who happened to 
be present, waved the glass in an apparently 
reckless manner above his head. 

The intention of the Authoress was, at that 
time, to build herself a small house in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penrith, and her mind was greatly 
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'exercised' by architects' plans, and by the 
conflicting advice of friends upon the sub- 
ject. 

' One thing is quite clear/ I remember that 
she wound up by saying ; ' it must be built 
in the old style, for the stone of the country 
lende itself to the Gothic' 

I must not omit to mention that about this 
time I had the opportunity, which I greatly en- 
joyed, of spending some very pleasant hours in 
the company of Mr. James Morier, the Author 
of ^ Hadjii Baba's Adventures/ and formerly 
the British Ambassador to Persia. 

Mr. Morier was not only a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, but the most charming talker of amusing 
nonsense whom it was ever my lot to meet. To 
escape during a whole day from his home was a 
proceeding at wliich he always eagerly caught, 
— for he possessed, as all the world kncAv, an 
uncongenial wife, — and not a few were the 
excursions, both by land and water, in which, to 
our great enjoyment, Mr. Morier joined our 
little party. It is many a year since I read his 
Eastern novels, but I have a lively recollection 

10—2 
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of the delight which their perusal gave. Mrs. 
Morier ivas as ill suited to one of his genial 
nature and impulsive temperament as it ivas 
possible for a Tv^fe to be. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Theodore Hook. — Thomas Moore. 

In the recently published, and very mteresting 
life of Macready, I notice that Theodore Hook is 
written of by the great tragic Actor in the follow- 
ing terms: * Mr. Theodore Hook is a man of 
ready power of sarcasm, of unblushing effrontery, 
with a quick sense of the humorous, and if not 
mtty, was possessed of smartness that made a 
very near approach to wit.' 

Of the justice of two-thirds of this opinion 
there can be no question, but to that of its con- 
cluding portion, I very decidedly demur ; for 
the editor of John Bvll and of The New Monthly 
was not only gifted with two of the elements, 
namely, with a ' sense of the humorous ' and 
with ' unblushing effrontery ' (to which qualities 
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witty remarks in a great measure owe their 
source), but he i)Ossesse(l a readiness of repartee 
and a power of memory which caused him to 
shine, A\ithout any effort of his own, as a bril- 
liant utterer of epigrams and jeux cVe-^prit 

It is, however, perhaps as difficult to define 
in what wit really consists, as it is to analyze the 
thing which men call beauty. There are those 
who can see wit in the facetious waggery of a 
laughter-loving spirit, whilst there be other some 
who, as I think must have been the case with 
Macready, have their perceptions, alike of charac- 
ter and of mental gifts, temporarily deadened by a 
sense of private wrong. 

When I first became acquainted with Theodore 
Hook, he was long 'past his prime/ He had 
grown * fat and scant of breath,' and had be- 
come a dear lover of the strong icaters which, 
after their imbibition, were apt to render his 
smart sayings too wanting in refinement and 
delicacy to be safely listened to by ears polite. 
By those whom I will venture to designate as 
belonging to the generation that is passing 
away, the fondness of Theodore Hook in his 
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' salad days * for practical joking has not, per- 
haps, been forgotten. It was a predilection 
which in middle life he still retained, and my 
first introduction to the mirth-loving man was 
on an occasion when, for his own comfort and 
convenience, he, probably for the last time, 
played, in an extempore and somewhat comical 
drama, a leading part. 

It was a broiling day in mid July. The 
scene, the chestnut avenue in Bushey Park, 
where my father and I were taking our daily 
ride under the shelter of the trees. The air was 
perfumed with the scent of lime blossoms, 
myriads of bees were industriously seeking in 
the hearts of the fragrant flowers for the pro- 
vender they loved, and my father was, I re- 
member, speaking of the alleged unwholesome- 
ness of honey which had been culled from the 
blossoms of the rhododendron, when my horse, 
stumbling accidentally over the grass-hidden 
root of a tree, had a narrow escape of falling on 
his nose. He, however, speedily recovered him- 
self, and we were riding silently onward, when, 
after the lapse of a few minutes, I, to my 
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surprise, heard a groan, which was indicative of 
mental anguish, escape my father's lips. In 
much anxiety, I asked him if he felt ill, and 
begged to know what had called fortli that evi- 
dently involuntary token of pain. With his usual 
simple truthfulness, he replied : 

* After that stumble, I had the folly to indulge 
in a miserable day-dream. I pictured to myself, 
you^ thrown to the gi'ound, whilst a kick from the 
horse, had covered your dear little face ^vith blood. 
You were lying lifeless on the grass, and when it 
came to thinking how I should tell your mother, 
I suppose I groaned aloud in the misery I had 
conjured up.' 

Possibly this little anecdote of my dear father 
may be deemed hardly worthy of notice, but I 
trust that as an evidence, not only of his strong 
paternal affection, but of his extreme tenderness 
of feeling, I may be excused for venturing to re- 
cord it here. 

After this somewhat gloomy little episode, we 
continued our ride till we reached the gate 
which leads out of the Park to Teddington, and 
there it was our fortune to meet two pedestrians. 
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one of whom was young and slight of frame, 
and the other middle-aged and stout. The ap- 
pearance of both was suggestive alike of 
warmth and weariness, for the former, Mr. 

C , an inhabitant of Hampton Court Palace, 

and an old acquaintance of my father's, had 
loosened his cravat, whilst the latter, who was 
no other than Theodore Hook, had removed 
his hat, and was wiping his forehead with his 
handkerchief. They had walked, in the swelter- 
ing summer heat, to Twickenham, and now, on 
their return, confessed to being thoroughly 
* done up/ and to a longing for a conveyance of 
any sort or degree, in or on which they could 
be carried back to the haven where they would 
be, that haven being Hampton Court Palace. 

Suddenly, Hook's quick eyes caught sight of 
a group of cockney sightseers, who, having, as 
he remarked, 'emptied their nose-bags,' were 
preparing (for they had left the sandwich paper 
mementoes of their feast behind them), to return 
from whence they came, id est^ to the bourne to 
which our friends were panting to arrive. 

As the party approached nearer to where we 
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stood, Theodore Hook, without giving us the 
slightest notice of what he was about to do, 
staggered wildly, and then, after first catching 

at Mr. C 's arm, fell to the ground as if he 

had been shot. Of course, there was a rush to 
help liim. ' A poor gentleman had fallen down 
in a fit,' and the good-natured cockneys set 
themselves at once to devising means for the 
transport along the Avenue, of the afflicted man. 
In order to eflFect this object, no scheme, save 
that of borrowing a door fi*om the gatekeeper's 
Lodge, seemed practicable, and that plan was 
therefore adopted. The apparently lifeless body 
of the supposed apoplectic suflFerer was carefiilly 
laid upon the board, whence occasionally a sterto- 
rous sound arose ; four not very[powerful-looking 
young men then cheerfully took up the weighty 
burden, and bore it tenderly along beneath the 
chestnut trees. An equal number of 'ladies,' 
with looks of awe and sympathy, followed im- 
mediately behind the 'body,' whilst we, with 
solemn steps and slow, brought up the rear. 

Oh ! those poor, yet willing ' counter-jumpers !' 
How utterly unfitted were they for the task they 
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had undertaken! My heart almost ached for 
their suiFerings ! but the scene was so irresistibly 
ludicrous that its absurdity well nigh quenched 
my feelings of compassion. Ever and anon the 
bearers stopped for breath and rest. The perspira- 
tion streamed a-down their faces, and they threw 
many an anxious glance upon the heavy weight 
which they had elected to carry. Had they but 
seen the wink — a nod was of course out of 
the question — which was given aside when 
those unlucky ' blind bearers ' commenced their 
journey, methinks that their day's pleasuring 
might not have been marred by the selfish con- 
duct of an unprincipled humourist. 

At length their wearisome pilgrimage came to 
an end. The iron gates leading to the ' wilder- 
ness ' were reached, and, as the gardener in charge 
proceeded to open them, Hook slowly rolled him- 
self off the improvise * shutter,' and taking off 
his hat, thanked his bearers, and wished them a 
very good morning. As he disappeared within 
the gates, the excursionists gazed, at first, 
wonder-stricken, after him, then they waxed 
angry at the trick which had been played them. 
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but on my father's explaining that the ^ stout 
party ' Avho had j^erpetrated the oiFence was no 
less a person than the then famous Theodore 
Hook, the kindly fellows seemed to consider 
that their exertions were well repaid by the 
honour that had been done to their party. 

Theodore Hook was no exception to the 
generally received rule, that men whose specialite it 
is to ' set/ by the display of their wit and humour, 

* the table in a roar,' are often greatly subject to 
fits of gloom and depression. In some instances 
this condition of mind and spirits may be caused 
by re-action, after a long- sustained effort to be 

* funny ;' but such was not, I am persuaded, the 
case with Hook. I have been often told by men 
who knew him when his conversational powers 
were at their zenith, that I, who had not become 
acquainted with him till he had reached the age 
of forty -three, could form no adequate notion of 
what, at twenty-five, he had been. His nature 
was so buoyant, and his powers of song and of 
mimicry so great, that in consideration of them^ 
and of the wit and humour which welled up as 
from a perennial spring, without labour and 
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without stint, many an error, and worse than 
error, committed by Hook was condoned, and he 
went on his brilliant way rejoicing. 

At the time of which I speak, he being then, 
comparatively speaking, still a good way re- 
moved from what is commonly called middle- 
age, Theodore Hook was frequently moody and 
out of spirits. That he had his secret cares, and 
that the burden of a large and unacknowledged 
family, which he was ill able to maintain, pressed 
very heavily upon his mind— were facts of which 
a young girl of sixteen was little likely to be 
cognizant ; but I could see and understand that 
he was far from happy, and the flashes of his^ 
wit were, I was told, rare in comparison with 
those which in the ' bright days of the past' had 
been wont to emanate from his IIds. 

Of all the pleasant coUoquists with whom it 
has been my lot to associate, no one had, I think, 
a keener sense of the ludicrous than Theodore 
Hook. Nothing in the shape of absurdity 
escaped his observant eye, and the dress and 
manners of the ' natives ' (as he rather imperti- 
nently called the simple and unworld-corrupted 
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inhabitants of the village), who on Saturday 
evenings were sometimes summoned by the 
autocrat of The Lodge to swell the proportions 
of a quadrille, were often very amusing. There 

was one ci-divant young person, a Miss M , 

who was blessed with a Koman nose, to whom 
he had given the name of Caligula, and this excel- 
lent maiden^s cropped head and tall shapeless form, 
were to him a frequent source of entertainment. 
His moments of gaiety were, however, short-lived, 
and were often succeeded by evidences of de- 
spondency, which lasted till a tolerably * stiff' 
glass of brandy and water had put, what the Irish 
peasant calls, the ' heart ' into him again. 

I recollect on one occasion having the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing how intensely impression- 
able was the man on whom so many precious 
intellectual gifts had been bestowed in vain. It 
was on one of the famous Saturdays when, in 
addition to more than one guest distinguished in 
the world of letters and of art, a few of th' 
neighbours had been invited to join the brilliimt 
brotherhood of genius. Hook was in high spirit^ 
sending off his flashes of fun with a gravity o 
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countenance which in my opinion is as essential 
to the success of an epigram, or a joke, as is the 
'brevity' that is the *soul of wit.' I have 
heard, and indeed have read of late, in a much- 
admired work, namely, * Kecords of Later Life,' 
in which the talented authoress does ample justice 
to the almost imrivalled talent, in his * line,' of 
Sydney Smith, that that most popular of wits 
was generally the first to laugh at his own droll 
repartees and irresistibly comical hon mots. * He 
bubbled over with mirth,' so runs the passage 
above alluded to, * of which his own enjoyment 
formed an irresistible element; he shook, and his 
eyes glistened at his own ludicrous ideas as they 
dawned upon his brain.' There can, I think, 
hardly be a stronger proof both of the popularity 
of the man, and of the intrinsic merit of the 
humourist, than the fact that his jokes never fell 
flat upon the ear, but were invariably greeted 
with sympathetic laughter and applause. There 
is no doubt a ' way ' of saying * good things ' 
which (as was doubtless the case with Sydney 
Smith) greatly enhanced their value, and I 
doubt whether even that fiiithful follower, 
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Boswell, would have considered some, at least, 
of Johnson's rude and objectionable sayings 
worthy of being recorded had there not been a 
something in the ' manner ' of the great literary 
bear that lent them a prestige and an importance 
which from their intrinsic merit they had no 
right to claim. 

As I before said, the seriousness of Theodore 
Hook's countenance greatly added to the amuse- 
ment which the clever nonsense that he so often 
talked, occasioned. When he repeated an 
anecdote, he did so in the fewest possible words, 
and never prefaced it with the exordium so fatal 
to a * story's ' success of — ' Now I will make you 
laugh by telling you,' etc. On the especial 
evening to which I have reverted, there were, I 
recollect, a little group assembled in the billiard- 
room, the which group consisted of Mr. Shaw, 
the Member, I think, for Dublin, Mr. Hook, Sir 
Thomas Laurence, Mr. FoUett (afterwards 
Solicitor-General), and last^ and very much least, 
myself. Would that I could recall some of the 
witty sayings, the quick repartees and apt 
allusions which on that occasion flashed from 
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the bright spirits round me ; but alas ! although 
fully alive to the charm of their brilliant non- 
sense, neither my age nor my powers fitted me 
for the playing of a BoswelVs part, and all that I 
can at this distance of time remember, is a 
pla3rfiil discussion which took place between Mr. 
Shaw and Theodore Hook on the origin of the 
word 'hurly burly/ which Shakespeare has in 
Macbeth put into the mouth of his second 'Witch/ 
Mr. Shaw suggested that ' the Earl of Burleigh * 
must have been the original ' text,' whilst Theo- 
dore Hook, with equal gravity, maintained that 
/ hurlyburly ' was simply a corruption of the words 
' early purl.' Of course, it was only ' nonsense,' 
but very pleasant nonsense, nevertheless, to listen 
to. In the midst of this keen encounter of wits, 
and when Hook's spirits seemed at their best and 
brightest, a message came to the effect, that ' Tom' 
Moore was about to sing. An immediate adjourn- 
ment to the drawing-room was the consequence, 
and there, in hushed and willing silence, all 
listened to the poet's Lay. 

He sat — I can see him before my mind's eye 
now — on the music-stool before the piano; a 
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little man, with a head — as it appeared to me — 
slightly too large for his body. To describe the 
eflFect of his soft warbling voice, as the words of 
his own sweet melodies thrilled from his Ups, 
would be impossible. It was 'music spoken' 
(for * voice ' in the received acceptation of the 
word, he had — as is well known — ^but little), 
and the * whispered balm ' penetrated with magic 
ppwer to every heart that possessed the power to 
synjpathise, and to feel. 

The song he chose was that exquisite melody, 
^ I saw from the beech,' and when he came to the 
third verse, beginning : 

' I^e'er teU me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night/ 

I heard the breath of one who stood beside me 
come thick and laboured, as though the breast 
of the man — who was no other than Theodore 
Hook — ^had a burden laid upon it that was too 
heavy to be borne, and the remaining lines of the 
well-known stanza : 

* Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning. 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening's best light,/ 
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were echoed on the part of the world-wearied 
wit by as heavy a sigh as ever broke, all uncon- 
sciously, from the inmost depths of a tried human 
heart. 

Only once again had I the privilege of hearing 
Moore's voice in song, and those of his melodies 
which he then elected to give expression to were 
of a diflFerent character from the one which had 
touched to the quick a sensitive chord in the 
breast of Theodore Hook. For the benefit of 
those who (in an age when the * Irish Melodies ' 
— once so popular — are almost amongst the 
things forgotten) have never either heard or read 
the verses, which in ' most eloquent music ' the 
Irish bard discoursed, I will transcribe here two 
of the stanzas which he sang. Singularly appro- 
priate were they as proceeding from the Ups of 
the man who penned them, and they were given 
with a ' spirit,' together with a touch of deeper 
sentiment, which left an impression on my mind 
that time has been unable to efface. 

Accompanied by a few chords struck by his 
own sympathetic fingers, the words rang out as 
follows : 

11—2 
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' Drink to her who long 

Hath waked the poet's sighi 
The girl who gave to song 

What gold could never buy. 
Oh ! Woman's heart was made 

For minstrels^ hands alone ; 
By other fingers played, 

It yields not half the tone. 
Then here's to her who long, 
Etc.^ etCj eta 

At Beauty's door of glass, 

Where Wealth and Wit once stood, 
They ask'd her which might pass. 

She answered, " He who could." 
With golden key Wealth thought 

To pass ; but 'twould not do, 
While Wit a diamond brought 

And cut his bright way tJirough ! 
So here's to her who long 

Hath waked the poet's sigh, 
Eta, eta, eta 

A coriiic Irish song, which the richest of brogues 
rendered wonderfully effective, was next asked 
for, and good-naturedly granted. Of the song 
itself I only recollect the following four lines : 

^ Her cheeks were like roses, 
Her lips just the same, — 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries 
Smothered in crame ;' ; 



\ 
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The verses were tolerably numerous, and between 
each of them Moore broke into a short ' Irish 
howl/ or rather shriek of triumph, which was 
irresistibly amusing. 

I think if he had had any regard to the deeply 
religious feelings and character of his hostess— 
a regard by the way, in which many of Mrs. 
Croker's guests were conspicuously deficient, that 
Moore would scarcely have selected, as the last 
performance of that — ^to me — memorable even- 
ing, the somewhat Anacreontic ode, of which the 
refi-ain is : 

' This earth is the planet for yoa, love, and me !' 

The words, which are certainly (as all who 
are acquainted with the * poem * in question 
will, I think, be willing to admit) not suggestive 
of a high tone of morality on the part of their 
author, were sung, or rather murmured by him, 
with wonderful verve and feeling. The joyous, 
half-rollicking tone of the song, every syllable of 
which was distinctly articulated, mingled with a 
vein of passionate sentiment, that sent a thrill, 
young albeit I was, and happily only beginning 
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to imagine what was *the thing called love/ 
through my veins. Nor was I alone in this my 
first experience of the effect of wHch the 

* minstrel's hand * and voice, when playing upon 
woman's heart-strings can produce, for I saw 
the eyes of almost children, girls who had 
scarcely done more than enter upon that impor- 
tant period of female life — ^their teens — ^grow 
brighter as the lay progressed, whilst, in their 
young breasts, there beat — I doubt not — ^an 
answering and.a quicker throb. 

'T'was whispei^d bahn — tVas sunshine spoken !' 

but I was roused from the reverie into which the 

* fairy numbers ' had thrown me, by the voice of 
the bard's own words, * music spoken,' but the 
same thing whispered ; Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
near to whose elbow I was standing, and who 
profanely declared that the joy-inspiring love- 
song was, in his opinion, being * melodiously 
mumbled' by the small man, on whom, and on 
whose performance, every eye and ear in the 
room was fixed. 

The author of ^ Lalla Rookh,' and of so many 
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other exquisite poems, does not, I am aware, take 
rank as belonging to the highest class of om- 
British poets. But why, I ask, should this be 
so ? Is there one amongst the lyric brotherhood 
whose verse is so harmonious, so infinitely soul- 
entrancing as his ? And then, with the exception 
perhaps of Dibden, whose lays of the sea, pro- 
duced — ^it has been said — a powerful eiFect in 
rousing the martial spirit of the British tar, who 
— ^in^the days when Nelson fought and fell, and 
when men earned decorations and rewards for 
what were real victories gained against enemies 
worthy of their steel — who, I ask, amongst our 
English poets has possessed, in as eminent a 
degree as did Moore, the power of kindling the 
fires, not alone of the passion which is evidently 
his favoiu'ite, as it is his most dangerous theme, 
but of far higher and nobler sentiments in the 
human breast ? It is an acknowledged fact that 
O'Connell would not, in 1815, have had so large 
and sympathizing a following had not Moore, by 
publishing in 1807 his * Irish Melodies,' awakened 
Celtic hearts to a sense of their wrongs, and lit 
the flame of Liberty in their bosoms ; and I believe 
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that not a few have been the grief- stricken suf- 
ferers who have felt soothed and comforted by the 
sweetly sounding reminders of a poet who was 
not all * earthly and sensual/ and who has told 
them in touching words that ' God can dry the 
mourner's tear/ and that, however, dark m,ay seem 
the clouds above them. ' Earth has no sorrows 
that Heaven cannot heal.' I think, therefore, that 
I am justified in averring that Moore has, by the 
exercise of his art, set the strings of the human 
penetralia mentis vibrating in a greater degree, 
and in a more varied fashion, than has been done 
by any other of the Poets of which our land can 
boast. 

I recollect (to revert to a somewhat diflferent 
subject) a rather comical anecdote told me by 
James Smith, one of the authors of ' The 
Kejected Addresses,' and which is illustrative of 
Mrs. Croker's earnest, but fiitile, eflPbrts to 
* reform ' one of the most graceless of her hus- 
band's guests. It was the after-dinner hour, 
and when the ladies were on the point of what 
is called 'retiring/ consequently, the excellent 
lady could hardly have chosen a less propitious 
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moment in which to work (or rather, attempt to 
do so), a miracle on the sinner by her side. 
After several ineflfectual efforts to engage her 
lieighbour in serious talk, she, with a sigh that 
sounded almost like one of despair, said, 'There 
are but three words, Mr. Hook, which a be- 
lieving man should, at such a time as this, have 
on his lips, and in his heart/ 

' And what are they, pray ? " Pass the 
bottle," I conclude/ retorted the audacious 
wit, as he quietly suited the action to the 
word. 

Two other sayings, illustrative chiefly of 
Hook's coarseness of mind, and of his total 
disregard of the feelings of others, were re- 
peated to me by those who were present at the 
time of their utterance, and I can, therefore, 
vouch for their authenticity. The first has 
reference to an occasion when a beautiful china 
vase was accidentally broken at Boyle Farm, the 
residence of the distinguished lawyer, then Sir 
Edward Sugden. The fact that the man who 
by his own great talents and remarkable powers 
of application ascende eventually to the Wool- 
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eack was the son of a hairdresser, is too well 
known for me to have any scruple in alludmg to 
the subject now. Indeed, but for recalling the 
circumstance to the reader's memory, the follow- 
ing mot oi Theodore Hook's would seem abso- 
lutely wanting in point and meaning. He 

chanced to be standing near, when the large vase, 
above alluded to, having been accidentally pushed 
against by a waltzing couple (fo^ a * dance ' was 
being given at Sir Edward's hospitable mansion), 
fell in shattered fragments to the ground. Con- 
sternation was written on every face, and the doer 
of the deed was, of course, profuse in expressions 
of regret at the consequence of his * clumsiness.' 
Sir Edward behaved like the gentleman he was, 
and made light of the aflfair, but Theodore Hook 
said, loud enough to be heard by all present, 
* Ah ! so there's the Barbarini vase gone at 
last !' 

For this act of unfeeling rudeness there was 
not the shadow of an excuse, whereas some- 
thing may, for his conduct under the following 
circumstances, be urged in his defence. He was 
intimate — as, indeed, were many of the * great 
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people ' of the day — ^with Cartwright the dentist,'* 
and it so happened that on one occasion, when 
Hook, a Royal Duke, and Mr. Cartwright 
formed part of the same dinner-party, the latter 
ignored, in, as Hook thought, an oflfensive 
manner, the presence of the humourist. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, which was immediately after 
the Dentist and the Duke had nodded to each 
other over their wine, Hook, from the other end 
of the table, called sonorously out, * Toothy shall 
you and I have a glass of champagne together T 
There was no wit in the words — which were 
simply bearish, but then, when a man is rubbed 
the wrong way — id esty when hk self-love is 
wounded — he is not always master of him- 
self. 

It has often been remari^ed that it is a mistake 
to invite, en petite comitS^ two witty talkers to 
the same dinner-party, and that there is some 
wisdom in the saying, who can deny? Men 
whose vocation it is to shine, will sometimes, 
when two of them are brought together, hide — 
for what reason, who can say?— ^ their light 
under a bushel;' but of the number of those who 
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thus, on convivial occasions, were given to the 
display of their * talents for silence,' neither 
Theodore Hook nor James Smith, who some*- 
times were co-mates in my &ther's house, can be 
reckoned. The &ct that the specialitis^ if I may 
be allowed the expression, of the two men, were, 
to a certain extent, similar, might — ^had they been 
less genial spirits and more given to the showing 
off of their own good gifts — have interfered with 
the pleasantness of their society. This, however, 
was fer from being the case. The ready wit of 
the one seemed to strike out bright ideas from 
the other; and the repartee^ the play upon words, 
the clever puns (for there are puns and puns, 
and although that description of humour has 
been called a * poor apology for wit,' yet it can 
sometimes very successfully simulate that 
quality) flew quick and fast between them. 

* Frothy bubbles' these, probably some may 
say, and only fit to vanish into empty space. 
That may doubtless be the case, but, nevertheless, 
I sorrow now to think that I did not strive to 
catch some of those bubbles as they rose, and fix 
them on the viewless shelves of memory. It was 
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the old story. Si jeunesse savait — ^if old heads 
could but be placed upon young shoulders, 
veiUesse pourraitj in some cases, oflFer to succeed- 
ing generations a few at least of the *good 
things ' which, in the foolishness and ignoraace 
of youth, are not appreciated as they deserved to 
be. 

Not a few were the witty and the wise with 
whom I was in ' the long ago,' privileged to con- 
sort. Very greatly did I enjoy * the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul ' that was set before 
me ; but, alas ! having neither * Wisdom,' nor the 
* Understanding ' on which Solomon, far more 
than on any other mental gift, insists, I listened, 
and I forgot ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Edward Jesee. — President Sam Houston. — ^The Reverend 
J. Mitford. 

* A PROPHET,' wrote the wise man, * hath no 
honour in his own country ;' and true as, in the 
main, the rule may be, it is certainly not without 
its exceptions, not a few of which have probably 
already occurred to the reader. Let him, for 
instance, take the humpiious man — ^he who is 

* wise in his own conceit,' and who entertains a 
fixed and immutable purpose to keep, by his own 
force of will, always * to the front ' on the battle- 
field of life, is almost certain (seeing that * as long 
as a man doeth well unto himself, the world will 
speak well of him ') to figure, metaphorically 
speaking, as a ' prophet ' in his own land. But if, 
on the contrary, this imaginary * prophet' of 
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mine should chance to be simply a good man 
and true, and one who, without seeking his own 
advantage, performs with a quiet mind his duty 
to God and to his neighbour, there is well-nigh a 
certainty that, even though more than one un- 
suspected talent may have been committed to 
his charge, he will remain, while the years of his 
life last, amongst the many * great' ones of whom 
the world knows nothing. 

Deeds of heroism should, I think— ^and opinion, 
as a rule, goes with me in this respect— be esti- 
mated, if I may be permitted so to use the word, 
relatively. The gift, for instance, of personal 
courage is to some men absolutely denied. 
Their nerves are physically weak, and they 
shudder at the sight of blood. Such men, too, 
have been sneered at — ^ridiculed, maybe, by the 
stayers * at home at ease,' to whose lot it has not 
fallen to serve their native land in battle ; but 
what would these scomftil mockers say of a man 
(and I could tell them of one such) who, know- 
ing well how little, midst the roar of cannon and 
the din of musketry his nein)es were to be 
depended upon, gave orders (he was a Captain 
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in the French Navy, and the battle of Navarino 
was about to commence) that when the Action 
began he should be lashed to the mast? His 
commands were obeyed, and on his own quarter- 
deck he fell, after receiving several fearful wounds 
— ^killed by a bullet through his heart. 

It is the recollection of my &ther's nervous 
alarm, when he happened to have, as the saying 
is, ' anything the matter with him,' which has 
led to the repeating of this anecdote. Of 
infectious disorders he stood in especial fear, 
and yet^ on the occasion of a violent outbreak of 
Asiatic cholera at Richmond, he devoted himself 
to the poor who, in their ill-drained cottages, 
were attacked by the disease, passing in the 
blazing summer season long hours by their 
suffering beds, and returning home, sick and 
faint, after the labours of the day. Truly he was 
one of those whose left hands know not what 
their -right hands do, and, therefore, seeing that 
he arrogated to himself no high place either on 
the intellectual or the social ladder, he received 
but little of the world's applause. Of the affec- 
tion of his many friends he enjoyed throughout 
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his long life an abundant share. There were, 
however, amongst his acquaintances not a few 
who — for the reason that his intimacies lay more 
with his fellow Naturalists, and with the bees and 
ants whose habits he loved to watch, than with 
the rich and great — ^were slow to understand, and 
to appreciate at their just value, the many excel- 
lences of his character. One of the most marked 
features in that character was its extraordinary 
trustfulness. Being himself utterly without 
guile, he could neither imagine nor believe in the 
existence of deceit in others. Of all men living 
my father was the most easy to impose upon, 
nor did the discovery of tricks played upon him 
(practical lessons which ought to have rendered 
him more astute and on his guard) produce in 
any considerable degree a beneficial and saving 
eflfect upon his conduct. To his fi-iends he was 
more than loyal, refusing as a rule even to listen 
to any reports to their disadvantage. To such 
virtues as they possessed he showed himself ever 
kind, whilst to their faults, he not only was, but 
wished to remain, blind. 

My reason for dwelling at some length on this 
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peculiarity in my father's idiosyncrasy, is the 
desire that I feel to account for his long friend- 
ship for, and frequent association during a course 
of years with, the Reverend John Mitford. In 
excuse for the many irregularities which had been 
laid to the charge of the latter, my father's in- 
variable answer was to the effect that Mr! Mitford 
had never been intended by * Nature ' for * the 
Church ;' that his profession had been chosen for 
him by others, and that when it was too late to 
escape from the bonds which held him in thrall, 
the imfortunate clergyman made the discovery 
that the life which lay before him was utterly 
uncongenial to his tastes and habits. It was 
after this fashion that my father accounted for, 
and perhaps in part excused, the errors of his 
friend — errors, however, which were probably 
never more than hinted at in my father's pre- 
sence; for a veil of mystery hung over the 
earlier portion of Mr. Mitford's life, and that veil 
the friend who took such infinite delight in the 
erring man's companionship never — as will 
readily be believed — made any attempt to peer 
behind. 
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To give any idea of Mr. Mitford's extra- 
ordinary gifts of memory, and of the extent not 
only of his classical reading, but of the know- 
ledge which he possessed of every subject * under 
the sun,' would be impossible. He was a poet at 
heart, and his delight in the beauty of God's 
works, and especially in sylvan and forest scenery, 
was intense. The Gentleman^ s Magazine ^^^ioT 
many years under his editorship, and he was, as 
Sylvanus Urban, considered a great authority in 
all difficult questions, whether those questions 
related to matters abstruse and hard, save by the 
learned, to be understood, or to the growth of 
trees, their histories and their habitats^ to which 
subject, as well as to botany, Mr. Mitford had 
given much of his time and attention. Gray, 
whose life he wrote, was his favourite English 
poet, and well do I remember certain glorious 
summer days spent by my father and myself, 
with Mr. Mitford for our welcome companion, 
amongst the Burnham beeches, and in lingerings 
long and interesting in the favoured spots that 
are still haunted by the memory of Gray* 

Mr. Mitford's conversation was, even when in- 
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struct! ve, entertaining, and his sense of the ludi- 
crous was especially keen and quick. To dwell 
— excepting for a short time — on any save 
amusing subjects seemed impossible to him, 
and there was often a vein of merry mockery in 
his discursive talk which caused h],m to be very 
pleasant company. He was a wonderfiilly ready 
versifier, and the doggerel rhymes which, in lieu 
of sober prose, he was fi^uently in the habit of 
writing, when in Suffolk — ^for my edification — 
flowed fi-om his pen with as much, or perhaps 
even greater ease than have often done prose 
letters fi-om younger men, who were desirous of 
excelling their fellows in what a French writer 
has called ^eloquence du billet 

His life, when in Suffolk, must have been a 
very solitary one. For causes which I have 
never heard explained, his wife had long since 
left him, and his son — an only child — was not on 
speaking terms with the Eector of Benhall. It 
was probable, too, that amongst his neighbours 
and parishioners there were few, if any, who 
were able so far to forget that Mr. Mitford, the 
elegant scholar, and a ' perfect gentleman,' was 
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* under a cloud/ as to seek — excepting perhaps 
under protest — his society. In his small lodging 
on the second floor in Sloane Street, he was 
doubtless a far happier man than, in spite of his 
well-loved garden and extensive library at Ben- 
hall Rectory, he ever, in his country home, pro- 
fessed to be. With the poet Rogers, whose small 
and selfish eccentricities were to him an unfailing 
source of amusement, and with his friend 
Alexander Dyce, in conjunction with whom Mr. 
Mitford published the Aldine edition of English 
poets, much of his time was passed. He was also 
associated with Sir Nicholas Harris in the pro- 
duction of a folio edition of Izaak Walton's * Com- 
plete Angler,' in which are incorporated the 
lives and writings of Donne and Woot.ton. At 
the conclusion of tliis sketch of Izaak Walton's 
life, a short poem is introduced, the which is so 
close an imitation of the ancient style of writing, 
that although composed almost impromptu by 
a modern young lady {id est^ myself), neither 
Rogers nor Dyce, to say nothing of other equally 
easily imposed upon literati^ could ever be 
brought to believe that the verses in question 
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had not been found amongst some old family 
j>apers, whence, by the busy fingers of Mr. 
Mitford, they had been unearthed. As the folio 
edition I have spoken of is to be found in com- 
j)aratively few private libraries, I will — as a rather 
amusing proof of the gullibility even of 'experts' 
— transcribe it from memory in this place. 

' Grood Izaak, let us stay and rest us here ; 

Old friends when near 
Should talk together oft, and not lose time 

In silly rhyme 
Which only addles men's good brains to write, 
Whilst those who read bless God they don't indite, 

* There is a tree close by the river's side, 

There let's abide, 
And only hear far off the world's wild din, 

Where all is sin. 
Meanwhile our peaceful rods we'll busy ply, 
Where trout spring upwards to the dancing fly. 

' Our sports and life full oft contemned are 

By those who spare 
No cost of time, wealth, life to gain their ends, 

And often spend 
Their all in hopes some happiness to see 
In what they are not, but they wish to be. 

* We will not seek for that we may not find. 

But dearly bind 
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Our hearts, friend Izaak, in a tighter knot, 

And this our lot, 
Here, long to live together in repose, 
Till Death, for us, the peaceful scene shall close/ 

During several years of my later life, Mr. 
Mitford was my constant correspondent, and 
from his letters I was in the habit of deriving as 
much instruction as pleasure. He kindly per- 
mitted me to apply to him for any information 
which, in the various * out-of-the-way ' portions 
of the globe in which my lot was often cast, I 
found it difficult to obtain, and I never received 
from him a reply which could not stand the test 
of thorough investigation and criticism. From 
my own letters to our old friend — ^letters which 
were, at his suggestion, returned during his last 
illness to me, I have refreshed my memory, not 
alone of men and manners, but of scenes and 
incidents which, in the course of far-away travel, 
have come under my observation. In the 
course of those travels I met with more than one 
man sufficiently * famous ' (in my own opinion at 
least) to render the * memories of themselves and 
their words worthy of beingrecorded, and therefore, 
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acting on this idea, I have culled from my letters 
such portions as relate to those who may be 
thought to merit a place in these small and un- 
pretending volumes. 

Amongst the agreeable acquaintances whom 
we, during the winter of 1844, made in America, 
was Senator Henry Clay, a native, as even the 
* Old World ' need scarcely be told, of Virginia, 
and as true a man, and as polished a gentleman, as 
ever sprung from a State, to the annals of which 
Thackeray has added some of the most entertain- 
ing and graceful portions of one of his works. It 
was at New Orleans, to which city we had made 
our. way (in spite of the * snags' and 'sawyers/ 
the many bights and fierce currents with which 
the Mississippi abounds) in a Yacht, that we 
were first introduced to the distinguished lawyer 
and Statesman, regarding whom I have a few 
words to say. 

It was early in my acquaintance with him — 
but he was one whom it did not need much time 
to know by heart — that I was bold enough to 
hold my own opinion against that of one so 
famous; and the question to which the subject 
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under discussion gave rise, and on which we 
slightly differed, was an often -mooted one, and 
had reference to the causes which so frequently- 
lead men of genius and learning to take to their 
hearts and homes wives who are immeasurably 
inferior to themselves, both in education and 
natural gifts. 

The scene to which for a passing moment, and 
in order to say a few words illustrative of Henry 
Clay's peculiarities of speech and manner, I desire 
to introduce the reader, lies in New Orleans ; the 
time is evening, and the locality our little sitting- 
room in the St. Louis Hotel — in the which I can 
see the really ' grand old man' before my mind's 
eye now. With a true Southerner's love for 
warmth and ease, he had stretched his tall and 
somewhat gaunt form on a lounging chair near 
the fire of cypress and ilexwood that blazed upon 
the hearth. His finely shaped head, crowned 
with a profusion of silvery hair, rested on the 
long fingers of a hand which possessed an elo- 
quence of its own, whilst the genial smile which 
was its most winning characteristic, lighted up a 
face that was not without a due share of comeli- 
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ness. Near to him was seated a young American 
lady whose eyes were riveted, as though in 
boundless admiration, on his countenance. 

We had been talking, he and I (together with 
Captain Charles Elliot, at that time chargi 
d affaires to the Republic of Texas, and as plea- 
sant a * boon' companion as ever helped to set a- 
flowing the charming ' nonsense' of clever men), of 
certain well-known ' Leviathans of letters,' whose 
wives were pre-eminently ignorant and foolish. 
On this head Mr. Clay had playfully asserted 
that it was chiefly to the indolence of clever men, 
and to their lack of interest in the everyday 
afi^airs of life (in all interests, that is to say 
which are foreign to their own especial range of 
effort and of thought), that the frequent recur- 
rence of such marriages as those we had been 
discussing was traceable. 

* And then, my dear lady,' added he, * only 
imagine the terrible consequences, to a man who 
stands in need of mental rest, of being tied and 
bound to a wife who not only possesses literary- 
opinions of her own, but who insists on giving 
those opinions utterance! A husband, wearied, 
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perhaps, poor fellow ! with the labours of his pen, 
and with the wear and tear of a working brain, 
requires a soft pillow on which, to rest his brow, 
and not a hard head, ready, and probably able, to 
knock to some purpose against his own/ 

* Come now,' said our English friend, address- 
ing himself to me — I having been hitherto a silent 
listener to the debate between my guests — ' what 
do you say to carrying the war into the enemy's 
country ? I know that your opinion is ' 

* That it is the flattery, the worship of women, 
their entire self-abnegation of themselves as 
rational and intellectual creatures, when they 
chance to come in contact with the highly 
gifted of the opposite sex, which takes the reason 
of such men prisoners, and impels them to 
choose for their wives women who are in reality 
incapable of either understanding or appre- 
ciating the husbands that have fallen to their 
lot; 

* It is to our vanity, then,' said Clay, with a 
smile, and speaking, as was his wont, very 
slowly, and with one of the most musical of 
human voices, *that you attribute the evil, if 
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evil it be, of being mated with a fool ? What 
say you, Miss Clitheroe, to this accusation?' he 
continued, placing his hand lightly on the bare 
arm — for she was in evening dress — of the young 
Southern lady. 

The girl, albeit the man w^ho had presumed 
thus to suit the action to the word was not only 
old enough to be her great-grandfather, but was 
one of the most distinguished of American 
celebrities, drew herself away indignantly from 
his touch, whilst the oflTender, with an amused 
curl of his mobile lip, said quietly, and with his 
keen eyes fixed upon her pretty foolish face : 

* Not a prude, I hope, my dear ?' at which 
characteristic query we all, including the de^ 
moiselle who had called it forth, indulged in an 
appreciating laugh. 

A feeling of gratitude, as well as of admiration 
for his character, has induced me to give Henry 
Clay a place in my memories of the past; for not 
very long after the period when the above con- 
versation took place, he, as * leading counsel/ 
gained for us in the Louisiana Court of Justice, 
by his eloquence and legal knowledge, a most 
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important lawsuit. That occasion was the last 
on which the voice of the great Southern senator 
was ever heard in public. 

In the matter of another world -known Vir- 
ginian, one, however, of a widely different stamp 
from Henry Clay, I deem it better to quote from 
a letter written to Mr. Mitford, in which he, 
* Sam' Houston, then President of the Republic 
of Texas, plays a part. 

* Galveston Bay, February 12th. 

* In my last letter I told you, I think, that we 
were strongly advised, by reason of the war with 
Mexico being at this time carried fiercely on, not 
to remain in the Gulf. The fact of the Yacht 
being armed (which she is, for we have six guns 
on deck) has already created suspicion of our 
intentions, and as I am well aware that there is 
one^ at least, on board, who would like nothing 
better than a hrush with a Mexican cruiser, I 
have made inquiries as to what would happen to 
me in the event of such an occurrence taking place, 
and the answer was that I should be battened 
down beneath the water-line whilst the fight took 
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place. The idea was horrible ! I have from my 
very birth had a fellow-feeling with Sterne's 
starling, and the sensation of wanting in vain to 
*get out' has been intolerable to me. Rather 
than be shut up in darkness with the knowledge 
that I, as well as all on board, were in deadly 
peril, both from water and from fire, I felt as 
though I would have preferred to remain on 
deck, lashed to the mast, in deadly terror, as 
I am sure you Avill believe, but with my eyes 
open to what was going on. Happily, as matters 
turned out, neither alternative presented itself. 
Not one of Santa Anna's fighting ships made her 
appearance during our stay, so that the large 
store of gunpowder on board was neither needed 
for the destruction nor the self-defence of man. 
It had been our eager wish to fall in somewhere 
with the President of the then Republic of Texas, 
whose signal victory over Santa Anna in 18»^6, 
tocrether with the eminent services which he. 
during a series of years, rendered to the native 
tribes, or ' Redmen,' as they are called, were 
constant themes of conversation and of praise. 
That in order to make ourselves known to thi^ 
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* rough and ready/ but most distinguished 
lawyer and soldier, it would be necessary to under- 
take an excursion into the interior of the country, 
soon became apparent, and therefore we, in com- 
pany with the European cor'ps diplomatique ^ 
namely, Monsieur de Cramayel, the French, and 
Captain Charles Elliot, the English chargi- 
(t affaires^ took berths on a small steamer that 
plies from Buffalo Bay, up the river of the same 
name, to Houston, the capital, and seat of govern- 
ment of the Texan Republic. There was fortu- 
nately water enough to enable us to cross the 
' Red Fish Bar,' and we were soon steaming up 
Buffalo river. Our course lay, as the river 
narrowed, between high banks clothed with ilex, 
and other evergreen trees, and backed by mag- 
nolias (I fear that you would have been ready to 
fall down and worship them), from eighty to 
ninety -feet in height, and of a corresponding girth. 
Only imagine how the air must, in the summer 
season, be perfumed with their blossoms ! The 
voyage lasted some four-and-twenty hours, and 
was greatly enlivened by anecdotes related to us 
by our two companions. One especially, told by 
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Monsieur de Cramayel of his predecessor in this 
wild country, amused me not a little. The 
char(j4 cC affaires^ who had but lately turned his 
back on the refinements and luxuries of Parisian 
life, was proceeding by slow stages to the seat of 
government, when he met with an adventure 
which must have slightly put him out of humour 
with his new appointment. The halting-places 
on the road were few and fiir between, and were 
invariably little better than log-huts, shingle- 
roofed, and with all the winds and rains of 
heaven holding high revel within the fi*ail 
erections. At one of these, the French diplomatist 
had, he being both tired and hungry, stopped for 
the night. The bed was a wretched one enough, 
but in default of a better, he made the best of 
what was bad, and having taken, as his country- 
men say, his courage d, deux mainSj he * turned 
in,' and was presently sound asleep. He had not, 
however, been many minutes in the land of 
dreams, when he was awakened by the entrance 
of an individual whose appearance was far from 
reassuring, and who immediately commenced 
disencumbering himself of his poncho, leaving his 
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bowie knife and pistols exposed to view. On 
catching bight of the raised head and wondering 
eyes of the French gentleman, the intruder, who 
was a lean and yellow Kentuckian, said, in a 
rough, but not ungenial tone, " Wall, Stranger, 
if it's the same to you, I guess 111 take the 
inside of the bed." The intensely disgusted 
charge dJ affaires preferred — at least, so said his 
compatriot — a soft plank on the floor, to having 
the big, uncleanly looking Yankee between the 
wall and his nobility. Captain Elliot capped 
this anecdote — for the truth of which Monsieur de 
Cramayel vouched — by a declaration that on one of 
the President's progresses, he and his corps diplo- 
matique were in the habit of sleeping in one bed !' 

The " city " of Houston is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Red River. The houses 
are built entirely of wood, and the hotels are 
wretched. Our chief end, however, was an- 
swered, for we received a visit from the con- 
queror of San Jacintho, and the friend of the 
red man. As is invariably the case on the in- 
troduction of Americans — either to one another, 
or to foreigners — much shaking of hands, to- 
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gether with considerable use of the monosyllable 
" Sir," took place between us and General Sam 
Houston, whose costume is a happy mixture of 
the inevitable black satin waistcoat, (donned, 
probably, from a sense of conventional respect for 
his British visitors) and the coarse blanket-like 
overcoat, which, having much the appearance 
of green haize^ is the ordinary covering of a 
Texan gentleman. A wan, and worn-looking man 
is the President of this new Republic, and there 
are, notwithstanding the shrewd and kindly 
expression of his face, signs thereon, that he has 
(more than his many admirers like to think 
possible) deserved in his day the sovhriquet of 
" drunken Sam," which was long since bestowed 
upon him. He has been twice married, having 
obtained — a thing easily done in America — a 
divorce from his first wife; his second marriage 
has, in one respect at least, proved of signal ad- 
vantage to him, for, thanks to the influence of 
Madame la Presidante, General Houston has 
eschewed the habits both of drinking and using 
bad language, in which he formerly indulged. 
He was what I have heard called " a fine swearer '' 
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in days gone by; but he b.as learned, not only to 
govern men, but to rule his tongue, which he 
has probably found to be a far more difficult 
matter. Like most Americans whom I have 
known, he is very proud of being able to clearly 
prove his descent from an English, or rather, in 
his case, from a Scotch family. He told us that 
his forbears belonged to Lanarkshire, and 
claimed cousinship with us at once. Never have 
I seen a man, especially one who had '' done," 
not alone the '' State," but the cause of humanity, 
such " good service in his day," who was so 
simple and unobtrusive in manner, and who 
seemed to think so little of himself. We parted 
with mutual professions of esteem, and an 
amount of handshaking that is unknown ex- 
cepting amongst a people, of whom a clever 
Frenchman — Talleyrand^ was it not? — ^has, with 
equal wit and injustice said, that they were 
des jiers cochons, et des cochons Jiers. And here 
we are in Galveston Bay once more, and on 
board the Yacht again. I will write to you from 
New Orleans, but I expect to have a really long 
letter from you in return for my effusions.* 
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It has often been a source of great regret to 
me that I have preserved so few of the letters 
which, in days long since gone by, I was in the 
habit of receiving from men whose words, whether 
written or spoken, deserved to be remembered. 
Some of the notes — short, but pithy — of which 
I would gladly regain possession now, were given 
by me to friends whose collections of autographs 
were enriched thereby, while others have, in 
the course of my many wanderings both by 
sea and land, either been stolen, or have * strayed 
away/ My carelessness and lack of prevoyance 
in this respect is one amongst the thousand 
existing illustrations of the melancholy feet that 
the lessons of experience are too frequently not 
thoroughly learned until it is too late to profit by 
them. Only one, amongst the many doggerel 
verses which Mr. Mitford was in the habit of 
writing to me, and which flowed with wonderful 
rapidity from his pen, have I been so fortunate as 
to recover, and as it is characteristic of my old 
friend's turn of mind, I shall, albeit it does not 
convey a high idea of his clerical proclivities, 
transcribe it here : 
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* The changes and chances of this mortal life, 
Its joys and its sorrows, its peace and its strife, 
Come so quickly, that I in bewilderment feel j 
I am sore let and hindered 'twixt Evil and Weal, 
Anon, having bidden farewell to the smoke 
Of London, I find myself wandering at Stoke, 
Amidst meadows, and flowers, and sheltering, trees, 
Whilst the carol of thrushes, and murmuring of bees. 
Emblems of innocence — whisperers of Peace — 
Command the wild tumult of Passion to cease. 
Then comes the return by the moon lighted way. 
To the home where wit, friendship and grace hold their 

sway. 
Whilst I — welladay ! — ^have but to go back 
To my books and my garden, and old Mary's clack, 
And forget, as I list to the sound of her patten, 
How trip little feet in their slippers of satin.' 

J. M. 

The four suggestive words, ' what might have 
been/ which a celebrated writer has immortalised 
as 'the most melancholy that can fall from 
human lips,' were frequently, as well as most 
painfully, brought to my recollection during the 
closing weeks of Mr. Mitford's life. The com- 
mencement of the illness which ended in his 
death was after this wise, and it was in the fol- 
lowing startling manner that I first became 
acquainted with the change that had taken place 
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in his, till lately, vigorous health. Having heard 
from a mutual friend casual mention of his being 
unwell, I betook myself one day to liis lodgings 
in Sloane Street, and after enquiring of the land- 
lady (of whose civility and attention Mr. Mitford 
had always spoken in the highest terms), concern- 
ing his health, I received a by no means satis- 
factory reply. Her lodger, in whose well-being 
she seemed greatly interested, had suflfered a good 
deal from a fall which he had lately had in the 
street, but he was better, and would, she was 
sure, be glad to see me. In accordance with 
this suggestion, and having previously sent up 
my name, I mounted to the second story, and 
found the inmate of the little sitting-room, seated 
in his armchair, alone, and surrounded by his 
books. His greeting was, as usual, both courteous 
and cordial, but I noticed that he had grown pale 
and aged. For a short while we discoursed on 
every-day subjects — on my father's literary 
work, his garden and his bees — ^but lingering 
longest on a sad tragedy which had lately been 
enacted on the Eastern Coast, and which had 
evidently, from Mr. Mitford's recent letters, 
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taken a strong hold upon his mind. The corpse 
of a young girl, clasped in her dead mother's 
arms, had been cast up, after an awftil shipwreck, 
near the town of Aldborough, ^d Mr. Mitford 
had written a touching poem on the subject. 

After a pause, and speaking suddenly, as 
though stirred by some new and painful 
thought, he told me that he was going to 
leave his lodgings. 

' But why ? I am surprised at your news,' 

I responded. ' I thought that you liked Mrs. 

so much, and that you felt so thoroughly at 
home here.' 

' And so I do/ he replied; 'but it is impossible 

for me to remain in the house ; Mrs. has 

behaved so ill to Mrs. Houstoun, that go I 
must.' 

Reader, h^s it ever been your lot to perceive, 
in some sudden and unexpected manner, the first 
unequivocal signs of mental decay in one whom 
you have loved or valued ? Has it ever occurred 
to you, at a moment so sad and startling, that he 
or she who has just, all unconsciously, betrayed 
those signs, can never more to you be aught save 
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a painful memento of the intellectual being 
which had passed away for ever? To you, 
henceforth, the fnend whom you had cherished 
must be as dead as though the body, which had 
once been governed and guided by a sovl^ were 
\juiQ still and silent in the tomb ; and if such 
have ever been your sad experiences, you will in 
some sort realize the shock which, when I sud- 
denly became aware that the brain that held so 
much of learning, and of intellectual power 
was tottering to its fall, I then and there • 
received. 

With some difficulty I succeeded in concealing 
the extent of my distress, and fortunately during 
the remainder of my visit, no further symptom of 
mental aberration was perceptible either in Mr. 
Mitford's speech or manner. 

But from that period the results of a slight 
attack of paralysis became in many ways ap- 
parent. The spirits of the invalid, which had, 
I imagine, always been fitful, and apt to fail 
him in his hours of soUtude— now entirely 
deserted him, and every attempt to cheer and 
enliven the hopelessly melancholy man proved 
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futile. Nor could I wonder at his constant 
depression when it became apparent to me that 
it was caused by remorse for his past ill- 
doings, and by bitter memories of the days 
when 

* The passions and the cares that wither life, 
And waste its little hour,' 

had held him captive beneath their sway. His 
one haunting thought was the terrible ^ chance ' 
that for the sins which he had committed in this 
world he would be punished according to their 
magnitude in the next. His terror of death, 
seeing that he regarded it as the ' beginning of 
torment,' was intense and painful in the extreme, 
both to witness and to combat. There were 
moments, however, when he refused absolutely 
to believe in the possibility that a ' just ' God, 
who had planted in the human breast. Passions of 
all but uncontrollable strength, and who had 
made the heart of man to be ' deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked,' should show 
Himself so unyx^t as to punish His creatures 
for yielding to temptations which He had caused 
them to be powerless to resist. 
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He seemed to take no comfort from the belief 
expressed by me and others, that the punish- 
ment of man (who had been cursed from his 
birth by the stain of sin) for errors committed 
(liu'ing a life which, by comparison, ' endureth 
but the twinkling of an eye,' could not possibly 
be eternal. 

* We are enjoined,' I have said to the tremb- 
ling sinner near my chair, 'to love God; and, 
indeed, the instinctive desire that exists in the 
human mind to love and reverence our Creator, 
appears to me one of the most convincing proofs 
of the existence of a Divine Being; but for me it 
would be impossible either to love or honour a 
God whom I could believe capable of an act of 
injustice.' 

As regarded the question of eternal punish- 
ment, Mr. Mitford entirely agreed with me, but 
— as I said before — ^the conviction was utterly 
powerless to increase his courage. His fear of 
death was connected with his dread of immediate 
judgment, and whether it was that he found it 
impossible to repent, in that he had no faith in 
the efficacy either of repentance or of prayer, I 
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could never — partly from the reticence which, 
regarding the past, he maintained, and partly in 
consequence of contradictions and incoherences 
which frequently rendered his real meaning un- 
intelligible — thoroughly understand. A more 
melancholy death-bed than that of the Rector of 
Benhall — the ripe scholar and the kindly friend 
— can hardly, I think, be imagined. With what 
sore heaviness of heart must he, as he lay upon 
the bed from which he was destined never to rise 
again, have looked back upon time misspent, 
talents worse than unimproved, and 'head grown 
grey in vain ;' and how often must he have told 
himself that if his life — the life that he had so 
wantonly wasted — could be lived over again, 
how differently would he spend it ! But, alas, 
for us all! no second chance is given to us. 
^ As the tree falls, there will it lie,' and our ex- 
perience, be it ever so dearly bought, will avail 
us nothing in the graves to which we are 
hastening. 

Since writing the above, I have read, in the 
lately published work entitled ' The Friendships 
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of Mary RusbcU Mitford/ to which I have before 
alluded, a letter from the Rev. J. Mitford to Miss 
Mitford's father, and I take this opportunity of 
stating that my old friend always spoke to me in 
terms of admiration of the genius of the gifted 
authoress, and of pride in the feet that he was her 
relative. I do not remember to have ever heard 
him mention Miss Mitford's publication, in her 
youth, of a volume of poems, nor the circum- 
stance that the said poems had been severely 
handled by her relative in the Quarterly Revietc. 
May it not be possible that the severe criiiqice 
alluded to by Mr. Lestrange was written in 
ignorance of the author's identity? Mr. Mitford, 
although a keen satirist, was one little likely to 
forget either the claims of kindred or the ex- 
tenuating circumstances of youth and feminality. 
The * dear delight,' too, ' of giving pain ' — ^a 
delight which must, I fear, be the motive principle 
of some of the bitterly cruel reviews which from 
time to time meet our eyes, was totally unknown 
to him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mrs. Norton in Brussels. — Lord Dalling. — Mrs. Opie. — 
T. CoUey Grattan. 

* Beauty still is mistress of the world.' So wrote 
many a year ago, an author, whose name I cannot 
at this moment call to mind, and the fact, if ad- 
mitted then, is patent now, that though material 
thrones have been destroyed, and their tyranny 
has vanished away, yet the autocracy of Eve's 
fair daughters remains unto this day, unshaken 
and immutable. And yet for all that so it is, 
the remark has often, and with justice, been 
made, that the women who have exercised the 
greatest dominion over the minds and passions 
of men — the daughters of Eve who have to such 
an extent beguiled the so-called sterner sex, that 
their (the women's) counsels have changed the 
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destinies of Nations, have not been gifted with 
any striking and superlative amount of female 
beauty. They have been winning creatures ; 
sprightly and quick of wit, and endowed, it is 
fair to presume, with some peculiar charm- 
nameless, yet very potent — with which, as by a 
' single hair,' they drew men into their toils. As 
a rule, such women are possessed (as was, accord- 
ing to Shakespeare, the ' Serpent of old Nile ') of 
'infinite variety.' On them was bestowed the 
rare qualities which enabled them not only to 
make men captive, but to hold them fast in ' links 
of iron ' ; for beauty, however perfect, has never 
yet — unless to the gift has been added wit and 
tact — ^been able to prevent that terrible, though 
silent destroyer, yclept ' satiety,' from entering 
into a home a deux. * N^est pas cour tisane qui 
reut f wrote that subtle analyst of the human 
heart, Honore de Balzac, and he goes on to say 
(in words which many a young wife, who mourns 
over the early loss of her husband's affections, 
Avould do well to lay to heart), ' Etre une honnHe 
et prude femme pour le monde^ et se /aire courti- 
fiane pour son rnari, c^est etre une femme de gSnie^ 
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etil y en a pen ! La est le secret des longs attache- 
mentSj inexplicable pour les ferames qui sont des- 
heritees de ces doubles et magnijiques facultes! 

Amongst the comparatively rare cases in which 
the twin gifts of wit and beauty have been be- 
stowed upon the same woman, Mrs. Norton, with 
whom in the winter of 184 — I was so fortunate 
as to renew my acquaintance, must, in that she 
proved herself to be one of the chiefest of men- 
enslavers, find again honourable mention here. 
We were spending the winter in Brussels, and as 
one of Mrs. Norton's sons had lately been ap- 
pointed to an af^acAg-ship in the British Embassy 
to Belgium, his mother accompanied him, for the 
purpose, as she said, of establishing him in a suit- 
able logement in the cheerfiil and semi-Parisian 
Belgian capital. She was in brilliant beauty, 
and so kind and considerate had Time the de- 
stroyer been to her, that many found it difficult 
of belief that the tall, good-looking young man 
by whom, she was accompanied was in truth her 
son. In the suite of the celebrated beauty was 
a very small black-and-tan terrier, the gift, as 
she informed us, of the Right Honourable Sidney 
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Herbert, and her affection for the little animal 
was very fpreat. 

In the opinion, as I have just remarked, of those 
who in her youth had been intimate with the 
far-famed visitant, Mrs. Norton had lost none 
of the beauty which it is said, had, some twenty- 
five years previously, caused three Princes 
of the House of Orleans to fall back simul- 
taneously, and as if stricken by electricity, when 
for the first time their eyes encountered, at a 
Tuilleries ball, the fire of her glorious orbs. 
Mrs. Norton and her son had been — when they 
reached the Belgian capital — ^very lately in Paris, 
and an anecdote, trifling in itself, but indicative 
of her powers of retort, was repeated to us later, 
by a friend who had, at a Parisian dinner, been 
a witness of the little scene which I am about 
to record. 

The party assembled was a choice one, the 
dinner being given in honour of the guests of the 
evening, Mrs. Nortoji and her son. The names 
of those who, by reason of their rank, their 
talents, or their 'fashion,' were bidden to the 
feast, have completely faded fi'om my meniory; 
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that often treacherous Familiar, however, bids me 
recollect, not only that there had been invited to 
the feast a very ' heavy swell,' to whose arm Mrs. 
Norton was, on dinner being announced, con- 
signed, but that she had previously made up her 
mind that a far lighter, in hand, and more agree- 
able guest than was her deputed cavalier, should 
have the honour of being her escort. Under 
these circumstances, the Prince — (I rather think 
that the man was a Russian) — ^with the tawny 
beard and whiskers was likely to have but an 
indifferent time of it, and so, in fact, it proved. 

' I was seated exactly opposite the pair,' said 
my informant, ' and, being thoroughly aware of 
her disgust at being told off with a man whom 
she objected to as a bore, I watched Mrs. 
Norton's countenance narrowly. The Prince, 
although an obtuse man, was quite capable of 
understanding that it behoved him to be delicately 
witty when the Fates had placed him side by 
side with a Beauty and a Wit, and he ac- 
cordingly plunged at once, in medias res, into 
conversation with his neighbour. With an air 
of ineffable conceit, and stroking, with his much 

VOL. I. 14 
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Ix^ringcd hand, the blonde beard that concealed 
his mouth, he said, with an affected lisp : 

^ Eh bieUj belle muse, comment irouvez-vous 
Paris r 

* You should have seen heT face/ continued my 
companion, * and the expression of her large dark 
eyes, as they flashed round upon her interlocutor. 
" Comment^ Monsieury^ she said, with well-simu- 
lated astonishment, and so slowly and distinctly 
that all around could hear, " vous savez qv!il y 
a des Muses /" The expression of the unlucky 
man's fece was impayable^ but we, seeing that the 
victim was a Prince of high degree, kept our 
countenances admirably/ 

Mrs. Norton was herself a first-rate raconteur y 
and a description given by her of a morning passed 
in a vigilant J whilst in search (accompanied by 
her son) of apartments for the latter, was very 
entertaining. It appeared that after inspecting 
in person some half-dozen suites of rooms, Mrs. 
Norton became tired, and remained seated in the 
carriage, whilst her son took a survey of a house, 
on the door of which was an announcement that 
within, an ^ apartement garnV was ^ d louer presente- 
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menV The driver of the vehicle, an aged man 
dressed in a blue blouse, and with sabots on his 
feet, had dismounted from his box, and was 
stamping up and down in order to warm himself, 
for it was freezing hard, and the pavement was 
white with snow. Suddenly he stopped at the 
carriage- door, and looking full, as he leant over 
it, at the lovely face before him, he said, in a 
thick, beery voice, ' Menagez le bieUj belle dame. 
(Test un jeune homme qui feroit des folies pour 
vos beaux yeux. Tiens^ with a knowing wink 
(for the smile upon the Ml, crimson lips doubt- 
less encouraged the old rascal to continue his 
exhortations), ^ si vous men^z bien les chosesj il 
vous mettra dans vos meubles^ ce garqon Id.^ The 
manner in which this little story was told added 
greatly to its raciness, and Mrs. Norton's imita- 
tion of the cunning old Belgian's well-meant 
counsels was admirable. She was evidently de- 
lighted at the idea of being taken for the ch^i^e 
amie instead of the mother of her son ! 

An untoward event, and one which greatly 
disturbed her peace of mind, occurred soon after 
her arrival in Brussels. Her precious little dog — 

14—2 
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an animal whose financial value, though great, 
was as a feather in the balance if weighed against 
its worth as a cherished oftering from friend to 
friend — was missing. He had been stolen, or, in 
spite of all the care that had been taken of him, 
he had strayed away (for even dogs can some- 
times rival their fellow-being, man, in the terrible 
sin of ingratitude) in search of ' fresher fields 
and pastures new.* His mistress was in despair. 
Handbills were printed and large rewards offered 
for the lost one's recovery, but in vain, and 
during several weeks of impatiently endured 
suspense, Mrs. Norton mourned over the absence 
of her fiivoiuHite. But at length, and in as 
mysterious a fashion as he had left it, the crea- 
ture returned to his home, and many were the 
conjectures formed as to where, and in whose 
company, the period of his absence had been 
passed. The prevailing idea, and one which 
came after awhile to be generally received in 
Brussels society, was that the still popular actress, 
' Dochel had during a few weeks been blessed in 
her Parisian home by the society of the little terrier, 
to which, when she had seen it in Paris, she took 
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one of those transient fancies that are ' the badge 
of her tribe.' Mr. Norton, grateful no doubt 
for the devotion which, during his last illness, 
the celebrated actress had demonstrated towards 
his uncle, had, by making her the temporary 
mistress of his mother's dog, proved that he at 
least was sensible of the obligation towards her 
which his family had incurred. Probably, when 
he made the discovery that 

* The lovely toy, so fiercely sought, 
Had lost its charm by being caught,' 

Mr. Norton's satisfaction was great, in that he 
was enabled, without revealing the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, to cause the long- 
absent gage damitie to be returned to its legiti- 
mate owner. 

Fully as I recognise the great and various 
talents of the remarkable woman whose sayings 
and doings, trifling as they may seem, I have 
deemed worthy — seeing that ' a thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever ' — of a place in these unpretending 
pages, I have never considered her poetry — ^touch- 
ing and melodious though so many portions of 
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it are — as worthy of a verj' high place amongst 
tlie bards of England. But, notwithstanding 
this opinion, I feel bound to own that the follow- 
ing occurrence — the insertion of which may, I 
fear, be considered on my part an ace of un- 
warrantable egotism — afforded me much and 
unmixed satisfaction. 

During a conversation which had accidentally 
turned u^n the United States, their Men, their 
Women, and their Manners — Mrs. Norton, finding 
that I had visited Niagara, promptly inquired 
whether or not I had written a poem on the subject. 
* I have been,' she said, * watching during a 
series of years for a person who did not^ when he 
or she came in sight of the Horseshoe Fall, feel 
inspired with the idea of writing something — ^if it 
were only a humble sonnet — ^in its praise. Now, 
tell me,' she added, * were you seized with the 
same desire? And, if so, what was the re- 
sult ?' 

Now it so happened, possibly for the reason 
hinted at by Mrs. Norton, namely, that there is 
something singularly soul-stirring in the spec- 
tacle to which she referred, that I had, whilst 
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sojourning at the Cataract Hotel, scribbled down 
some verses of which Niagara was the theme. 
Under these circumstances, to deny the soft 
impeachment would have been impossible, and 
equally difficult w^as it (after my interlocutrix 
had informed me that she had made a collection 
of all the poems, published and unpublished, on 
Niagara which had fallen under her notice) to 
refuse my contribution to her store. The little 
poem, which was so fortunate as to meet with 
Mrs. Norton's cordial approbation, is, for the 
simple reason that she did commend it, here 
transcribed : 

' " Great Spirit " of the rushing Waters ! Thou art here ! 
Thy Voice is all around us, and thy Presence near ; 
Here hast thou set thy waters in a falling sea, 
And bade their thunders roll on everlastingly 1 

* Great Spirit of the rushing Waters ! Trembling came 
The low, deep murmuring of the Almighty name, 
When first the wild Red Indian still and awestruck stood 
Upon the giddy margin of Niagara's flood. 

' Great Spirit of the rushing Waters ! This the cry 
That rose in wondering worship to the sky ; 
Whilst Echo caught the sound that filled the distant air, 
And untaught wanderers felt that God was there. 
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' The Indian saw and trembled, but a *' still small Voice," 
Heard high amidst the thunder, bids the worlds rejoice, 
For His the Bow of Hope that spans the watery cloud. 
The Bow no storms can quench, though wintry vapours 
shroud. 

* Sound on, Niagara, thy dread and ceaseless roar ! 
For countless ages yet, thy mighty waters pour 1 
Till Time shall pass away, and Hope's bright star on 

high 
Shall set in gleams of glory o'er the Bock — ^Eternity !' 

Mrs. Norton, as was only to be expected from 

the granddaughter of the author of ' The Rivals/ 

took a deep interest in actors and actresses, and, 

indeed, in all matters bearing on histrionic art. 

My description of Hackett. the American actor 

whom we had known in America, and seen in 

his admirable personation of Hamlet, , pleased 

her much, as did also the remarks of Henry 

Clay (whom she had known in Paris) on the 

English drama, and on Sheridan's plays in 

especial. Another mutual acquaintance, namely, 

the late Lord Bailing, came in also for his share 

of friendly remark, and the following trivial 

circumstance connected with the able Diplomatist 

called forth, after I had related it, a pleasant 
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smile from Mrs. Norton, and the words, ' How 
like him ! And how like an ugly man ! They 
always think and talk so much of the beauty 
which they are so sorry to be without.' 

It was some years previously that the occur- 
rence alluded to took place, and I was then 
paying a visit to some friends who lived in the 
Rue Ducale at Brussels. Sir Henry Bulwer was 
at that time doing charge <JC affaires^ duty during 
the temporary absence of the British Minister, 
and amongst the multifarious duties of the former, 
was not only that of investigating the characters 
of such of the English residents in Brussels as 
desired to be presented at the Belgian Court, 
but he was also responsible for the status quo 
ante of every lady whose mind was set on attend- 
ing certain balls, known as bah nobles^ and for 
the entrance to which the modest sum of ten 
francs was demanded. To those who had been 
presented at their own Court no objections were 
made, and I, therefore, simply sent my maid with 
a civil note to Sir Henry, containing a request 
for one of the many tickets of which he enjoyed 
the privilege of disposing. As a matter of course, 
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I received the voucher, but before the request 
was granted, the representative of Majesty took 
occasion to question the messenger as to the 
personal appearance of the applicant 

* Is your mistress a pretty woman?' was .the 
query, which, when it was repeated to me, I con- 
sidered in the light of an impertinence; before 
long, however, I — having called to mind Talley- 
rand's sensible remark that pour bien jouir de la 
vie, U faut glisser sur bien des chosesj met the 
indiscreet querist with a smile, and we afterwards 
became excellent fiiends. 

Amongst my memories of that year, is that of 
a dinner which I had the pleasure of enjoying in 
the company of Mrs. Opie. Having heard that 
she was living at the H6tel de France, and dining 
every day at the table cChdte^ I persuaded the 
friends in whose house I was a visitor to accom- 
pany me thither, with the intention of making 
our evening meal simultaneously with, and in 
the society of, ' Amelia Opie/ We had the good 
fortune, not only to sit opposite to the lady we 
had come to see, but to find her very talkative 
, and pleasant. She had but lately become a 
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member of the Society of Friends, and therefore ' 
wore, though not in its severest form, the costume 
of the sect. What her age at that time was, I 
know not, but she had the appearance of a re- 
markably hale and cheerful sexagenarian, and, 
contrary to the general habits of English persons 
travelling abroad, she was quite r^ady to enter 
into conversation with the strangers by whom 
she was surrounded. Mrs. Opie spoke with much 
pride of the eminent artists who in her part of 
England — videlicet^ the Eastern counties — ^had be- 
come men of mark. Of her husband, who had 
then been dead many years, she said playfully, 
that if neither Suffolk nor Norfolk could boast 
the honour of being his birth-place, he had done 
his best to remedy the evil by marrying a Nor- 
wich woman. That her husband's tomb in St. 
Paul's Cathedral was next to that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, was also an arrangement that appeared 
to give much satisfaction to his widow. 

It may, and I fear will be said, that I have 
devoted far too much space to anecdotes which 
•in themselves are entirely without importance, 
and can have for the general reader no interest 
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whatever. To this supposed objection I venture 
to reply, that the analyst of human character 
finds in the * trifles which make up the sum of 
human life/ the surest guide to a knowledge of 
individual idiosyncrasies. A writer — many of 
whose words deserve to be written ' with a pen 
of iron on a rock' — has said that * it is much easier 
to act rightly in the difficult and exciting emer- 
gencies of life, than to discharge fitly the every- 
day, and seemingly trifling duties of our normal 
existence.' I write from memory, and therefore 
in words my quotation may slightly diflfer from 
the original text. The meaning^ however, is the 
same, and I draw fi-om it the conclusion which 
I have just enunciated. The patient or mpatient 
endurance of the small ills of life is in most in- 
stances an affair of temperament, and the sensi- 
tiveness that is almost an habitual accompaniment 
of genius, s apt to render the owner of that 
glorious gift keenly alive to the minor annoyances 
of life. For example, it is probable that a duller 
woman than the authoress of ' Stewart of Dun- 
heath,* would neither have noticed, nor been 
greatly troubled by, her husband's propensity for 
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pill-taking, and it is also possible that some 
equally harmless practice — some 'trick' or habit, 
the existence of which has not become patent to 
the world — may have been the primary cause of 
Byron's never-accounted-for estrangement from 
the wife whom he had chosen. The faculty of 
being interested in trifling matters is not bestowed 
upon the generality of those whose minds are 
capable of grasping large things, and when we 
find a woman whose 'soul' is very- decidedly 
' above buttons,' and who — ^if she had been of 
the opposite sex — would certainly have been 
classed by Lord Beaconsfield amongst ' men of 
light and leading,' amusing herself by making 
collections of poems on a Waterfall, a somewhat 
novel view is obtained of the idiosyncrasy of the 
lady in question. 

Of Lord Bailing, also, something of a similar 
kind might be said. He always struck me as a 
man of singular depth and originality of thought, 
and but for the fact of his brother being so much 
nearer ' the throne ' than he, the name of Heniy 
Bulw^er would be better known than is now the 
case, as that of a gifted man and brilliant writer. 
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His ' Monarchy of the Middle Classes/ is a very 
remarkable work, and when I read it, and realized 
how great must have been the amount of thought 
and study which the production of such a book 
must have required, I marvelled greatly that its 
author— he having at that time arrived at fiiU 
years of discretion — should have been capable of 
finding objects of interest in puerile things and 
in unknown persons. 

During the winter in Brussels, which was en- 
li\rened by the brief stay in that city of Mrs. 
Norton, we renewed an acquaintance, made some 
time previously in Boston, U.S., with Thomas 
CoUey Grattan. As Consul in the American 
city he was eminently popular, and by his good 
offices we were made known to more than one 
distinguished Transatlantic personage — notably 
amongst whom was Daniel Webster, to whom I 
was afterwards grateful for enabling me to pass 
a pleasant half hour in the crowded and very 
simply furnished rooms of the White House, in 
which the President of the United States (who, 
by the way, enjoys a salary of £12,000 a year, * 
pour tout potage) holds his Court. 
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In America, where the Irish element so greatly 
abounds, Mr. Grattan, with his wit, his waggery, 
and the national impudence of which he had an 
abundant share, seemed thoroughly in his place, 
but in Brussels — for what reason it would be 
hard to say — his fun and his frolics, his puns 
and his playfulness, became, possibly from the 
fact of their extreme frequency, not a little 
wearisome. To suit one's conversation to the 
company present is an art that is not given to 
all men, and Mr. Grattan, whose natural gifts 
fitted him for something better than the voca- 
tion of a * wag,' was, although an Irishman, 
lamentably deficient in tact. In Yankee-land 
his talents in the facetious line met with due en- 
couragement, but in the old World the good- 
natured novelist was deemed — to borrow a 
Frenchman's words concerning him — ^par trop 
Joe Miller.' 

I have already mentioned the late Charles 
Auriol as a man remarkable in his day for his 
social qualities, and for a popularity which, 
amongst men of the world, and especially the 
world of fashion, is extremely rare. Born to 
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great wealth, and endowed with very liberal 
ideas as regards the ineligibility of * laying up 
treasures on earth/ he made himself early 
remarkable for the recklessness of his expendi- 
ture, for the excellence of his dinners, and above 
all for a taste for gambling which amounted to a 
passion. For a time he was singularly fortunate 
at Play, and having had, on two occasions, the 
good luck to * break Crockford's bank,' his nick- 
name of the * Ugly Customer ' was perhaps as 
much due to that circumstance, as to his very 
decided lack of personal advantages. 

When I first made the acquaintance of this, by 
me, much -regretted friend, he was living in what, 
to a man of his tastes and habits, must have 
appeared actual privation, in Brussels. His 
' luck ' at cards had absolutely deserted him ; 
riches had, in very truth, * taken themselves 
wings and flown away,' and all that was left to 
him was his unfailing cheerfulness of spirit, and 
the regard and esteem of all who knew him. 
During the winter which we passed in Brussels, 
we had no more frequent guest than this once 
spoiled ' child of fashion/ whose many friends 
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gathered round the still gay companion of days 
gone by, whenever chance or choice brought 
them within his reach. His judgment in affairs 
that required 'delicate' handling was looked 
upon as almost infallible, and his advice in cases of 
difficulty was therefore much in demand. * Old 
Auriol * was not the man to (under such circum- 
stances) shrink from speaking his mind out 
boldly, and, having so done, he would leave the, 
probably, youthful searcher after counsel to act 
as seemed unto him best. 

' It strikes me,' was his reply to a question put 

to him on one occasion by young Lord S , 

* that you have the choice before you of acting 
either like a blackguard or a fool. If you marry 
this young lady to whom you have been making 
love, your father will stop the supplies altogether, 
and if you don't ' 

A shrug of the shoulders completed the sen- 
tence, and the lover went his way, not ' on a sea 
of folly tossed,' for he chose what his adviser in- 
formed him was the other alternative, and soon 
afterwards selected for his bride a lady to whom 
his father could make no reasonable objection. 

VOL. I. 15 
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It is much to be regretted that Mr. Auriol, 
during his long life, kept no record whatever 
either of the events which had come under his 
knowledge, or of the witticisms and peculiarities 
of the many well-known habituis of the * great* 
world with whom he came so much in contact. 
He was a constant visitor at Bagatelle^ the late 
Lord Hertford's semi-Parisian residence, and has 
often amused me by accounts of that eccentric 
individual's extraordinary miserliness of disposi- 
tion. Were it not that some are alive whose 
feelings might probably be hurt by my revela- 
tions, I could a tale or two unfold which would 
cause not a little surprise to the uninitiated. 

Captain Gronow— an ex-guardsman, known to 
the last generation as having, under singular cir- 
cumstances, killed a man in a duel — was, with his 
pretty young daughter, staying that winter in 
Brussels. His wife, a Frenchwoman by birth, 
never appeared in society, but Miss Gronow, 
who dressed beautifully, and was a first-rate 
pianiste, obtained a decided succh. She married, 
the following Spring, a real, as well as rich, 
Russian prince, and almost immediately after- 
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wards obtained her divorce from a husband who 
was clearly, in some respects, an uncongenial 
mate. Gronow was the son of a small apothe- 
cary in Swansea, but a rich old lady took the 
lad by the hand, and bought for him a commis- 
sion in the Guards. Impudence and tacty of both 
of which he had a considerable share, made of 
him, after a while, a man of fashion. It was said 
of him that he especially disliked any allusiou to 
the duel, which, according to some accounts, was 
not conducted in strict accordance with the rules 
that regulate single combat. The little man had, 
however, when I made his acquaintance, ceased 
to be combative, and accepted the snubs which 
were occasionally his portion, with exemplary 
meekness. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

J. Heneage Jesse. — ^Lord Cranboume. — Louis Napoleon. — 
A. Dumas. — £z-Empress Eugenie. 

When the changes and chances of this mortal 
life took me, after the disastrous famine in that 
country, to Ireland, as a place of residence, that 
vicissitude in my destmy was deeply lamented by 
my father. The distance which it carried me from 
his home was in itself a source of pain to him, 
but in addition to this sorrow, there existed in 
his mind, the conviction — one which is to this 
day shared by large nimibers of ill-informed and 
prejudiced English people — that Ireland is a 
country of murderers — that the life of no man, 
however harmless and inoffensive he may be, is 
safe for a day amongst such savages, and that 
for * half-a-,crown, as my father has often said to 
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me, ' any hravo might be bribed to commit the 
horrible crime of assassination/ 

With this conviction on his mind, my parent, 
who was happily kept in ignorance both of the 
dangers which we daily ran, and of the causes 
thereof, lived for awhile (and until time and 
habit had rubbed off the edge of anxiety) in the 
constant dread of hearing that I had Mien a victim 
to the bloodthirstiness of the Irish people. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, for both of them, my brother s 
tastes and habits differed so essentially from 
those of his father, that their years were passed 
virtually apart. The appointment of a Clerkship 
in the Admiralty, for which, at the age of 
twenty, he was indebted to the Duke of Clarence, 
made from that time forward life in London a 
necessity to the salaried Official, and, as time 
rolled on, and the force of custom bound him 
(as is so frequently the case with those who have 
to undergo an existence of enforced routine) 
more and more to the mode of life which he never 
learned to love, his dislike to leaving his 
everyday ways and habits became from year to 
year more apparent. 
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The comparatively few fiiends and intimates 
whom my brother had the good fortune to 
possess were strongly attached to him, and of 
those who remain alive, I feel persuaded that 
there exists not one who would not gladly own 
that few could be more worthy than he of affec- 
tion and esteem. Amongst those whom I have 
met at his chambers was the late Lord Cran- 
boume, of the charm of whose conversation and 
manner it would be difficult to speak too highly. 
The fact of his blindness added greatly to the 
interest that he inspired, and had his life been 
spared he would doubtless have been of the 
number of the exceptional * great men ' of whom 
the world knows much. 

During the latter years of his life, my brother's 
time was much taken up with writing for the 
Press. He was entirely free from any gifts, 
either of fancy or imagination, a fact which, 
together with his strict adherence — ^both on 
principle, and from inclination, to truth — ^may 
partly account, not only for the somewhat dry 
tone of his works, but for the singular and 
striking * conscientiousness ' which is, as the best 
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critics have pronounced, their invariable spe- 
ciality. It is this same acceded quality of 
conscientiousness which causes me to depart 
from the course which I have usually adhered 
to — that, namely, of restricting my ' Memories ' 
to personal knowledge of those regarding whom 
I Ttrite. An anecdote given on the authority of 
J. Heneage Jesse may, however, be relied upon 
as authentic to the very letter, and, therefore, I 
transcribe the following one which I heard from 
his own lips:— 

As an hahitui at Lady Blessington's agreeable 
and laisser oiler Kensington residence, my 
brother became, to a certain degree, intimate with 
Louis Napoleon, the pretendant to the throne of 
France, and the description given to me by the 
former of the soi-disant Prince, was not one 
calculated to give a high idea either of his talents 
or his appearance. He has been described as 
reserved in society, and as conveying the im- 
pression that he was labouring with * thoughts 
that lay too deep for words ;* but such is not my 
conception of the demeanour of the late Emperor 
at the period when he was biding his time in 
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England, and leading in London the life of a 
* young man about town.' Being, as he was, a 
good card-trick performer, and an adept, as they 
are played in Paris, at les petitsjewc de societS, it 
it is scarcely probable that Louis Napoleon 
could have been remarkable for the retenue of 
manner, and the air soumois in society, for which 
he has been given credit I will repeat, how- 
ever, an instance of his savoir faire which is 
either not generally known, or has been probably 
forgotten. One evening, during the height of 
the London season, he found himself one among 
the guests of a gentleman well-known and 
very popular in the ultra-fashionable world, 
whose house was only open to the ' best of all 
good company.' In the course of the evening, 
Lady Jersey, being not only present, but 
chancing to be in the same room as the Prince, 
the latter made to his host the very natural 
request that he would present him to the 
autocratic lady above-mentioned. No objection 

was made, and Mr. (whom, as he is still 

living, and I trust likely to live, I will not even 
by an initial letter designate) approached Lady 
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Jersey at once, and, in utter ignorance that the 
Prince had followed on his footsteps through the 
crowd, proffered the request that she would 
allow him to introduce to her his guest — Prince 
Louis Napoleon. The answer, given in the tone 
and spirit of true British bumptiousness and vul- 
garity, was to the effect that Lady Jersey refused 
to be made acquainted with the so-called nephew 
of Napoleon I. 

* I strongly object to knowing any of those 
foreign adventurers,' she said; and the underbred 
insolence of her words and manner would pro- 
bably not have been lessened, had she been aware 
— which was, in fact, the case — that the object of 
her offensive expressions was within hearing-dis- 
tance of her remarks. The master of the house, 
who felt his position to be an awkward one, 
turned on his heel, and was considering in what 
manner he could, with the least chance of wound- 
ing the arfwur propre of his guest, make known 
the result of Hs embassy, when the Prince with 
a smiling fece, interrupted the lame excuse and 

explanation which Mr. was about to offer. 

* Ny pensez plm^ mon cher. J*ai tout entendu. 
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Ce sera pent etre pour une autrefois. Madame la 
Covitesse d raison, je ne stiis, apres toutj qviun 
avefiturier.^ 

But ' the whirligig of time ' brought ' with it ' 
— as it so often does — ' its revenges,' and in the 
days to come, Lady Jersey lamented in sackcloth 
and ashes the mistake of which she had been 
guilty. She had, from the height of her imper- 
tinent fine-ladyism, trodden under foot the ' worm 
and no man ' who had ventured to approach her 
footstool ; but the * worm/ when he became an 
Emperor, and therefore something more than man 
in her sight, * turned ' as is the fashion of its 
kind, against the insolent one! To all who, 
before his successful capture of the French 
throne, had held out to him the hand of fellow- 
ship, Napoleon III. showed gratitude and 
courtesy, but he would none of Lady Jersey! 
It was in vain that she, by means direct and 
indirect, endeavoured to obliterate the past, and 
obtain an entree into the charmed portals of the 
Tuileries ; all her efforts were fruitless, and the 
great lady of fashion, who had hitherto carried 
the world before her, suffered, to her dying day, 
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from the deeply deplored consequences of her 
foUy. 

I happened (not long after the c6llapse of the 
French Empire, and whilst the weak, but hot 
naturally tyrannical and wicked son of Queen 
Hortense was still in confinement at Wilhelms- 
hohe) to meet at a large dinner-party in Paris 
Alexandre Dumas, by whose wonderfully piercing 
eyes, and general power of expression, I was — 
before I heard his name — ^greatly struck. Un- 
less I had been previously aware that so it was, I 
should not, I think, have noticed the evidences of 
negro descent that are traceable in his appearance ; 
nevertheless, I could not help calling to mind, as 
he took his place at the table, an observation 
which, long years before, he was said in Brussels 
to have made. His father was then residing in 
the Belgian Capital, and A. Dumas jUs^ as an 
illustration of his parent's love of display, is re- 
ported to have laughingly declared that the author 
of * Mont6 Cristo ' was quite capable of standing 
up behind his own carriage in order to make people 
think that he had in his service a coloured foot- 
man ! The evidences of African origin were 
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much stronger in the father than in the 
8on« 

At the dinner above alluded to there were, 
besides others of inferior note, Gudin, the French 
Marine Painter, who afterwards visited us in Ire- 
land, and Monsieur St. A , the agreeable and 

popular Editor of Le Sporty with whom we 
afterwards became intimate, and whose death, a 
few years later, I greatly lamented. Monsieur St. 

A was much pleased by having sent to him 

from England, short and amusing anecdotes of 
* Le High' Life Anglais; for insertion in his much 
read paper. If the said anecdotes had reference 
to subjects connected with * Le Sport,' so much 
the better, but even though that were not the 
case, our friend gladly welcomed them, and I was 
enable to occasionally — in this manner — ^give biTn 
pleasure. 

But to return to the dinner, to the enjoyment 
of which, Alexandre Dumas (who had, at that 
time, lately married a Russian Princess), was a 
chief contributor. My right-hand neighbour was 

Monsieur St. A , and to him, in the course of 

conversation, I happened to mention a circum- 
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stance that occurred shortly before our departure 
from England, the which circumstance was the 
fact that the ex-Empress Eugenie had, on the 
Common near Chiselhurst, ' inspected ' a Battery 
of Artillery, under the command of Sir David 
Wood. The following remark made by me on 
the subject, met with the approbation of my 
neighbour. * I cannot understand,' I said, * how 
a woman who has been virtually the cause of the 
deaths and mutilations of thousands of brave 
soldiers, can ever bear to look one of them in 
the face again.' My words, or I should rather 
say, the notification regarding the detested cause 
of France's downfall which preceded them, had 
a singular effect upon the revellers. Like wild 
fire, the news spread round the table that the 
ex-Empress — whilst France was being humbled 
to the dust, and her husband was a prisoner in a 
foreign land, had been taking her pleasure at 
Camden House, and from every lip there fell 
words of indignation and surprise ! 

The dislike which the French, as a nation, 
entertain for the quondam Miss Kirkpatrick 
is intense and deeply rooted. Amongst all 
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classes, the marriage of the Emperor had from its 
first amiouncement given great dissatisfiujtioii. 
The new toy— or should we not rather say the new 
* keeper ? — which this * nation of lunatics ' had 
welcomed in their midst, was to a large propor- 
tion of the French people, an object — at that time 
— of enthusiastic devotion. They forgot the 
murderous wrongs and the selfish abuses of the 
past, and the more than problematical birth of 
the lately elected Emperor was either ignored or 
forgotten; they thought only of their Ruler as 
the rightfiil heir of him who had, at one period 
of time, raised France to the highest pinnacle of 
glory, and they were incensed that the wife whom 
he had selected to share his throne was not only 
a daughter of * the people/ but one who came to 
them fi-om a land of strangers. 

The following anecdote, which I can vouch for 
as being true to the letter, is one of the many 
proofs extant of the skill and prudence which 
Mademoiselle de Teba, otherwise Miss Kirk- 
patrick, found it necessary to employ in order to 
obtain her object, namely, the entire subjugation 
of the Emperor to her will. The prize to be 
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gained was, especially in the eyes of a very 
ambitious woman, a glorious one. The Duchess 
of Orleans, mother of the Comte de Paris, is 
said, when warned previous to her marriage of 
the uncertain tenure of Power by the reigning 
dynasty, to have declared that to be ' Queen of the 
French ' for one single day, she would incur any 
and every risk that by mortals could be imagined ; 
and if such were the feeling which could cause 
a Princess of high degree to set at nought the 
chances of future perils, how much the fiercer 
must have burned in the veins of the English 
Consul's daughter the desire to share with an 
Emperor the throne to which through seas of 
blood he had waded ! 

As has been remarked of many other women, 
who, later in life, have dazzled the eyes of 
beholders with their surpassing loveliness, 
Mademoiselle de Teba did not in her early 
girlhood give promise of the personal beauty for 
which she afterwards became so remarkable. I 
have been told by more than one military 
acquaintance, and notably by an officer of 
Engineers, who, when ' Miss Kirkpatrick ' was 
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a maiden of fifteen or thereabouts, danced with 
her at her father's house, that the young lady 
struck him as being scarcely, what may be called, 
good-looking. During the twelve years, how- 
ever, which elapsed between that period and the 
day when Napoleon III. fell so madly in love 
with her that his passion was not 

' To be reasoned down, or lost 
In high ambition, or a thirst for greatness,' 

a great change had, in more respects than one, 
taken place in the imiversally admired young 
Anglo- Spaniard, who, at the bewitching age of 
seventeen, had ' viewed mankind ' fi'om the win- 
dow s of a Bristol boarding-school. Her existence 
after that short experience was a somewhat errant 
one, and, following the fashion of many another 
girl who has afterwards taken kindly to domestic 
life, her tastes were a little inclined to be 
Bohemian in their character, whilst her dis- 
regard of the on dits of society was — at least, 
so said the world — ^frequently, as well as recklessly 
evinced. 

More than three centuries ago, mankind was 
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warned to * fling away ambition/ for ' by that 
sin fell the angels/ and surely never did ambi- 
tion work greater evils than those which the 
indulgence of that sin by the lovely Eugenie de 
Teba brought both upon France and upon her- 
self When first the glorious possibility that the 
Emperor's choice of a wife might fall upon her 
dawned upon the mind of the most beautiful 
woman of her day, she, having been taught by 
past experience the value of outward discretion, 
began to take much heed unto her ways. ' De 
Vaudace, de Vaudace, et toujours de l^audace,^ is 
very good advice in its way, but there are times 
and seasons when .* the better part of valour is 
discretion,' and when to ^ gang warily ' is likely 
to prove a more successful mode of proceeding 
than would be any attempt to gain, by force 
of will and daring, the object coveted. It was 
probably owing to Mademoiselle de Teba's con- 
viction of this truth, together with her know- 
ledge that (as is almost invariably the case when 
great beauty is accompanied by a certain amount 
of defiance of the world's opinion) she had not 
escaped slander, which caused her to keep up 
VOL. I. 16 
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intimate relations with an old lady, Madame de 
las Marisma8, whose name alone — so high did 
she stand in the world's opinion — was for those 
who were cited as amongst her friends, as an 
endorsement of their moral qualities, and of the 
entire blamelessness of their lives. 

During the season of probation, and whilst 
the all-important question of the * to be, or not 
to be,' still hung in the balance, the Anglo- 
Spanish beauty was a constant visitor at the 
house of Madame de las Marismas, who, being 
sincerely attached to her young friend, always 
received her wdth open arms. On one of these 
occasions. Mademoiselle de Teba's horse having 
been pulled up rather earlier than usual at the 
old lady's door, the first remark of the latter, 
when her visitor had thrown off her riding-hat 
and gloves, was the following : 

* Mais^ ma chere Eug^nie^ what brings you out 
so early in the day? Pas encore onze heuresi 
It is rarely that I have the advantage of 
wishing you hon jour so soon in the morning 
as this.' 

To this interrogation the young lady, without 
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betraying the faintest sign either of embarrass- 
ment or perturbation, promptly replied : 

^ I have come to tell you a piece of news. I 
am engaged to be married, and I want you to 
guess to whom.' 

This announcement awoke, as such announce- 
ments are apt to do, a certain amount of flutter 
and curiosity in the breast of the old lady, and 
she forthwith commenced, according to her 
visitor's desire, the task of conjecturing on whom 
the happiness of becoming her friend's husband 
was likely to devolve. She began, of course, with 
those whose eligibility for the office seemed the 
most apparent, but as at the sound of every suc- 
cessive name, the lovely head, with its rich braids 
of golden hair, was shaken negatively, Madame 
de las Marismas (the list having been already a 
tolerably long one), was reluctantly beginning 
to make mention of certain aspirants who were 
— to borrow one of Wendell Holmes's pithy 
expressions — comme il ne faut ^pas^^ in com- 
parison with those already named, when she was 
interrupted with the quietly given news, that the 
happy man was none other than the Emperor ! 

16—2 
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In utter surprise and consternation at a piece of 
intelligence so totally unexpected, Madame de las 
Marismas, who had lived in Courts, and was well 
aware of the truth that nohlef<sc oblige^ would — an 
she could — have then and there made an obeisance 
to her Sovereign expectant, but, being somewhat 
large of fi'ame and stiff of limb, the ceremony- 
was rather a halting affair, and her sole consola- 
tion under failure, w^as her pride in that she would 
be the first to spread abroad the intelligence that 
her chhe Eugenic was to be the future Empress 
of the French ! 

It was a fact well-known at the Imperial Court 
that no one who happened to be well acquainted 
with Spain — its customs, manners, and above all 
with the family histories of its ' grandees ' and 
* noble races' generally, was ever cordially re- 
ceived at the Tuilleries. Among many instances 
of this truth which I could cite, is that of Madame 
Barrot, whose husband was for many years French 
Ambassador to Madrid. The Empress could not, 
of course, do otherwise than receive the Ambas- 
sadress, but, both for the reason just mentioned, 
and because of Monsieur Barrot's firm allegiance 
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to the House of Orleans, she did so unwillingly, 
and with an ill grace. 

Whatever may have been expected to the con- 
trary, the ex-Empress never in the slightest 
degree won her way to the hearts of the French 
people, and the two ruinous wars w^hich were 
due to her influence brought their hatred to a 
climax. 

I was told by one of her ladies-in-waiting — an 
Englishwoman by birth, but married to a French- 
man, and whose name, she being still alive, I 
will not repeat — that during the time when 
pourparlers were going forward, and the fate of 
Empires as w^ell as that of thousands of human 
war stores hung in the balance, the Emperor 
— at that time a miserable invalid, and carried 
about on a sick-room chair — was allowed by his 
wnfe no peace as regarded the question of war 
with Germany. ' She worried the unfortunate 
Emperor into compliance with her wash,' was the 

expression made use of by Madame de , 

and her own exultant words when the desire 
of her heart was accomplished, and the fatal 
words that made war with Germany inevitable 
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had been written, have become a matter of 
history. 

* Cest ma giien^e A moi /' she exclaimed, * et la 
religion Catholique sera t?iomphante.* 

It is sincerely to be hoped that when women, 
be they Queens or Empresses, give * their voices 
for war,' and encourage by their words and acts 
the bellicose propensities which unhappily exist 
in go many human breasts, the dreadful re- 
sults in personal suffering, and in agony both of 
mind and body, to thousands of human holo- 
causts, does not cross their minds. But the day 
may come when they will be visited by the 
ghosts of those whom they have made to endure 
torture, and when a more agonizing sense of re- 
morse even than that which racked in her sleeping 
hours the lady whose ' dream ' the poet Hood 
so patheticatly magined and pourtrayed, may 
haunt with tierrble persistency their dying 
pillows ! 

Although the words to which I allude are en- 
graven in many a heart, I cannot resist the 
temptation of quoting one stanza from the im- 
mortal poem, here : — 
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* The wounds I might have heaVd ! 

The human sorrow and smart ! 
And yet it never was in my soul 

To play so ill a part ; 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 

As well as want of heart '!* 

Let it be remembered bj' those who have 
actually^ in the fashion I have just alluded to, 

* helped to fill the burial sod/ that the sins of 
Hood's imaginary lady were only those of 

* omission/ and let those, the actively guilty ones 
who are conscious of having aided in the work of 
destruction, pray humbly to their God, that 

* many a thronging, ghastly, and bloodstained 
shape,' may not (whilst they are wringing 
their hands in unavailing remorse and anguish) 

* Be present when they die.* 

There must, I think, have been bestowed upon 
the unfortunate lad who fell during the iniquitous 
Zulu War, an immense fund of personal courage. 
The experience of the horrors of actual fighting 
which he was forced, when almost a child in 
years, to gain, might have sickened many a 
youth less physically courageous of the profes- 
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fiion of arms; but the blood of the brave 
Ik^uhaniais was in Iiis veins (the less that is 
said of that of the Bonapartes, the better), and 
so also was that of the British grandfather, 
whose claims to relationship with herself the 
ex-Empress Eugenie has always so studiously 
ignored, and, therefore, it may be that the spirit 
of adventure, and the courage to which he had 
an hereditary claim, led him to seek renown in 
foreign battle-fields. During the life of the 
ill-fated ex-Prince, and whilst around his feeble 
head w^ere clustered the hoi)es and ambitions of the 
Imperialist i)arty, I found it absolutely impos- 
sible to open the eyes of my Bonapartist Mends 
to the real facts connected with the ex-Empress' 
birth and parentage. They seemed to see dis- 
grace in the fact — ^for fact undoubtedly is it — that 
her father was, besides being an English w^ine-mer- 
chant, our Consul in a Spanish city. That he 
had married the daughter of a * grandee ' of 
Spain would doubtless (such is the mysterious 
halo that apparently surrounds that grandiloquent 
title) have, in the opinion of the Napoleonic 
adherents, been deemed an immense feather in 
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any Englishman's cap, but they absolutely re- 
fused to believe that the father of the Emperor's 
wife was^ in their eyes, that objectionable in- 
dividual — a denizen of la perjide Albion^ and 
remaining firm in their conviction that it was to 
an Hidalgo of old Spain (who had espoused an 
English wife) that the fair Eugenie owed her 
bu'th, they remained unshaken in their belief 
that the parentage of the Emperor s wife and 
widow, 'left nothing,' as the saying is, *to be 
desired.' 

If, as we are told is the case, * there is a 
Divinity that doth hedge a throne,' equally cer- 
tain also is it that there is a sanctity in the 
sorrow even of those who have misused the 
power they possessed, and have given, in their 
own persons, additional proofs, if any were want- 
ing, of the truth — 

' That the greatest evils that the world has known, 
Have issued from the altar and the throne. ' 

Death is a mighty leveller, and the grief of a 
childless widow — a widow, too, whose every 
hope for the future is crumbled in the dust, and 



I 
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her high ambition is a thing utterly of the past 
— <annot fail to meet with deepest sympathy. 
Now that the son, on whose rise to Empire 
and to power her aspirations were built, has 
follen a sacrifice to war's bloody Moloch, it is 
probable that the grieving mother may no longer 
care to conceal the real story of her parentage. 
She has, in truth, no reason to be ashamed of the 
stock from whence she sprung, and it is more 
than possible that my fi'iends amongst the 
Bonapartists may, now that the hope of their 
party exists no longer, be more willing to yield 
to conviction than, during the lifetime of the 
ex-Prince, I found them. As long as the son of 
their well-loved Emperor lived, the Imperialists 
stood with unshaken loyalty beside the widow of 
their Chief; but they would be no true patriots if 
they could regard with sentiments of aiFection 
the woman who, through an overweening lust of 
power, and under the balefiil influence of an 
ambitious and imscrupulous priesthood, brought 
never-to-be-forgotten losses and miseries upon 
the country that they love. 

I feel that an apology is due for this somewhat 
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lengthened dissertation concerning one who, 
however ' famous/ is to me personally unknown, 
and whose history and acts are but slightly 
connected with * celebrated ' persons with whom 
I have the pleasure of being acquainted. The 
conversation, however, at the agreeable Paris 
dinner I have mentioned, having turned upon 

the deposed lady at Camden House, has led to 
a mental divergence on my part — the subject 

of that divergence being one on which I confess 
to feeling very deeply. 

There appeared not long ago, in one of the 
Daily papers, a poem, the object of which was to 
appeal to English hearts for sympathy with the 
^ many ' who, as the poet Shenstone wrote, 
* bleed to enrich the few.' The following is one 
of the stanzas, which, as it endorses my own 
sentiments, I very naturally consider worthy of 
being quoted. 

^ The pomp and glitter of false glory hide 
From thoughtless minds the dread reality 
But to hii inner vision, who can see 
Beneath tlie tinsel surface, what appears I 
Stark, mangled heaps of that which once were men — 
Husbands and fathers — sons and brothers — slain 
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By horrid hail of cruel shot and shell, 

(it bayoDctet) in tho deadly charge, 

Or pierced with hideous aword-thrust, while the hear 

Of those who loved them (even as thou, Queen, 

Didst love thj dead), are filled with anguish now. 

For those who will come homeward never more.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

Right Honourable Sidney Herbert. — Sir C. Trevelyan. 

More than one of the *men' whom I have 
ventured to designate as ' famous ' made their 
appearance from time to time in the Far West, in 
which desolate country my lot was for many a 
long and suflfering year fated to be cast. 
Amongst these ' luminaries/ or as Lord Beacons- 
field has denominated them, these ' men of light,' 
the first whom I feel called upon to mention is 
Lord Herbert of Lea, who, at the time when he 
put in an appearance in Connaught, was still 
known by the name which, during the period 
when he achieved the ' greatness ' that now at- 
taches to his memory, was that of Sidney Herbert. 
Amongst the regrettable circumstances atten- 
dant on our residence in the heart of the 
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Connaught mountains, was that of having to 
endure during three years, or, I should rather 
say, during three * fishing seasons/ the near 
neighbourhood of persons with whom it was 
not always agreeable to consort. In London, 
and, indeed, in any large town, it matters not 
one whit whether om: next-door neighbour be or 
be not a person with whom it is advisable to be 
on terms of intimacy, but, even as in the 
Arabian desert a man can hardly (a &ct recog- 
nised by Kinglake) pass a fellow-being without 
manifesting some sjnnptoms of civility and human 
feeling, so, in a weird solitude such as that in 
which we lived, where the only sounds were 
those of rushing winds, and the sole spectacle 
was that of bare and giant mountains, heaving 
their ' wet, shining' shoulders against the sky — not 
to become acquainted with any unfortunate 
individuals whose lot was, even for a brief 
while, cast within a stone's-throw of our doors 
would have been simply an act of barbarism. 
To account for the temporary sojourn in those 
distant wilds of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, 
together with two of their then young children, 
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it is necessary to give a short description, not 
only of the locality in which they found them- 
selves, but of the circumstances which drew them 
thitherwards. 

When we, in the year 1851, became the lessees 
in the county of Mayo of a territory that was 
nearly a hundred square miles in extent, a very 
small but important portion of that territory 
had been let on lease to a member of Lord 
Plunket's family. Of that lease, at the expira- 
tion of which we stepped, as the saying is, into 
Mr. Plunket's shoes, there were, when we com- 
menced our sojourn in the wilderness, a few 
years yet to run, and the Lessee, for the reason 
that the * Delphi ' river, which formed a portion 
of the property in question, held a good place 
amongst the salmon fisheries of Ireland, realized 
no inconsiderable profit by letting Delphi Lodge 
(as the small, wo-storied house near the loch and 
river of that name was called) to a succession of 
^ brothers of the angle.' 

The last of such tenants — seeing that before 
another ^ season ' came round, the place had fallen 
into our hands — was Mr. Sidney Herbert, and in 
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80 far as salmon-taking may have had anything- 
to do with the amount of enjoyment which his 
fitay at * Delphi ' afforded him, it is safe to say that 
his sum of pleasure must have been little enough. 
The summer during which we had the enjoyment 
of spending in his company many hours almost 
daily, was an exceptional one. As a rule, the 
rain is an almost daily visitor to the mountains in 
the west of Ireland, but during the few weeks of 
the summer of 1856 which were passed by 
Mr. Herbert in that God-forgotten portion of 
the British Empire, there were more dry days 
than had, within the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, in the same space of time occurred. 
The * fine soft weather ' that is so essential to the 
filling of rivers, and is, therefore, to the require- 
ments of the sportsman often an affair of absolute 
necessity, had apparently for the time deserted 
the lakes and swiftly flowing rivers in which 
salmon abounded, but' could not — under the 
circumstances — ^be tempted to become the prey 
of man. It was intensely provoking. Solely 
with a view of successfully pursuing the ' gentle 
art ' had Mr. Herbert condemned himself and his 
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family to undergo the manifold discomforts and 
privations which a sojourn amongst the Con- 
naught Highlands would naturally entail upon 
them ; and, moreover, however large may be 
the incomes of prosperous men, and how- 
ever comfortably great may be their balance 
at their bankers, there exist but few amongst our 
grumbling kind who would not — to some extent 
at least — ^feel aggrieved by the fact that the sum 
of three himdred pounds had been, comparatively 
speaking, thrown away. It was calculated that, 
owing to the absence of * flood ' in the river, the 
fish which afforded sport to Mr. Herbert were 
killed at the cost, to the skilful executioner, of 
twenty -five pounds a head. He was — ^besides 
being an adept at the art — an enthusiastic 
fisherman, and, therefore, his daily disappoint- 
ment in that the water was not over a certain 
rock (a sure indication that * sorra a fish ' would 
rise to the fly) must have been great. He 
never, however, in our hearing, betrayed the 
smallest symptom either of impatience or an- 
noyance. 

When I mention the fact that during twenty 
VOL. I. 17 
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years, we, being that number of miles firom the 
post-town, sent a daily messenger, who did his 
forty miles on foot and with only an hour's rest, 
for our newspapers and letters, some idea may be 
formed of the out-of-the-world character of the 
spot on earth which we inhabited. We lived 
almost literally speaking, on the produce of the 

* holding.' Sea and lake, swamp and moorland 
contributed their quota to our daily sustenance. 
Of fish, flesh, and fowl, together with the * staff of 
life,' and of firuit and vegetables, we had enough 
and to spare, and well was it for our pro fern, neigh- 
bours that such was the case; for in * the town,' 
twenty miles away, they could have procured, 

* barring the praties^ nothing which, to persons 
accustomed to regard the luxuries of life in the 
light of its daily necessaries, would have been 
considered eatable. Fish was never to be bought, 
excepting on the very rare occasions when a take 
of mackerel or herrings caused the cadgers to 
assemble, and to compete for the already salted- 
down commodity. Mutton, which might have 
done duty for yearling lamb, and beef that was 
only procurable when an aged cow, whose days 
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of usefiilness were over, fulfilled eventually her 
vocation, by becoming food for man — such and 
such hke (to say nothing of an occasional 
* staggering bob/ as a weakly infant calf is, in 
Western Ireland, called), formed the staple of 
animal food as it was displayed in a Connaught 
butcher's shop. 

The lack of a meat consuming population fully 
accounted for the wretched supply, especially in 
the matter of beef, of which chance visitors to 
the neighbourhood naturally complained, and to 
the same cause may be attributed the non-exist- 
ence in the town of either poulterers or green- 
grocer's shops, for where there is an absence- 
save for the mere essentials of existence — of de- 
mandy there is necessarily no provision of rarely 
asked-for commodities. 

Under the circumstances I have just remarked 
upon, it was, as I before said, fortunate, not only 
that it was in our power to make amends for 
existing deficiencies, but that Mr. Herbert was 
fiur too innately well-bred to make any difficulty - 
as to accepting that which, at no cost to our- 
selves, we were able to bestow. 

17—2 
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Delphi Lodge, the residence, during those few 
summer weeks, of the distinguished friend of 
Gladstone and of Peel, is, in point of comfort, 
and taken as a ^ shooting-box,' rather above than 
below the average of shooting abodes. The com- 
bined circumstances, however, of its standing in 
the midst of a wood, in a hollow between two 
mountains, and close to the water side, have the 
effect of rendering it (on account of the innumer- 
able midges that hold, throughout every breeze- 
less hour, high revel on the spot) well-nigh, at 
times, uninhabitable. To escape from those 
terrible pests was, on land, out of the question, 
and therefore the six-oared long-boat was often 
in requisition in order to convey ourselves and 
the suffering inhabitants of midge-haunted 
Delphi down the broad Killery inlet to the open 
sea. 

Finer scenery than that which such an excur- 
sion affords is not, in the United Kingdom, to 
be found, and there are points of view — ^that from 
the ' Gap of Salruck,' for instance — ^which 
call to mind Walter Scott's description of 
Trossach scenery: — 
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* There, gleaming with the setting sun, 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
The KUlary lay beneath ms rolled ; 
In all her length far winding lay 
With promontory, creek and bay. 
And islands that, empurpled bright. 
Floated amid the livelier light ; 
And mountains that like giants stand 
To sentinel enchanted land.' 

It was on just such a summer's evening as 
that described by the poet, that we, after landing 
from the boat, and climbing, ^ with footing nice,' 

* A far projecting precipice,' 

looked down from the giddy height upon the 
world below. Almost immediately beneath us 
was Salruck House, which had been let for ' the 
season ' to Sir Charles Trevelyan, who, as was 
presumable, had likewise been frequently de- 
barred by the low condition of the streams, from 
partaking of the ' contemplative man's recreation.' 
We observed, with some amusement, through 
the yacht's glass — which we had brought with 
us from the boat — the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, as, all unconscious of our gaze, he sat 
on a garden-chair with Lady Trevelyan by his 
side. The intensely serious expression of the 
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rountenance, every turn of which was visihle 
through the glass, was a soorce of mnch enter- 
tiiinment to Mr. Herbert, whose mind was of 
that happily constituted kind that he could find 
sources of interest and relaxation in the passing 
frivolities of existence, and who had the enviable 
faculty of seizing at once the ridicule of a situa- 
tion. 

Lady Trevelyan — the sister, as I need not in- 
form the world, of the late Lord Macaulay — did 
not strike us as one who was likely, any more 
than her husband, to take even the laughable 
occurrences of life otherwise than an serieux. She 
was evidently absorbed in thought, and a ques- 
tion having arisen as to the actual colour (a 
something between blue and green) of the mudin 
dress she wore, Mr. Herbert laughiogly declared 
it to be the former hue. ' For what,' he said, 
* could be better suited to Macaulay's sister than 
blue books.' 

There is a mountain nearly four thousand feet 
in altitude, and the highest in Ireland, which, on 
the voyage down the Killery, is seen for miles by 
those who float down that glorious water-way, 
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rising almost perpendicularly from the right- 
hand shore of the bay, and conveying, as it rises, 

the self-evident impression that no foot less agile 
than that of goat or black-faced sheep could reach 
its summit. Towards the rock-guarded mouth 
of the bay, however, and when the unresting 
sound of the Atlantic's waves proclaims the near 
neighbourhood of the open sea, the form and 
character of Muilhrae (^Anglich^ 'King of the 
Mountains ') gradually changes, and it becomes 
apparent, even to the timid amongst tourists, that 
a sure-footed mountain pony might be found 
capable of carrying its rider in safety up two- 
thirds of the pathless mountain, and dovra to, 
level earth again. Mrs. Herbert had more than 
once expressed a desire to attempt an ascent of 
the formidable elevation, a monster shoulder of 
which daily met her eyes as she looked from her 
window at the Lodge, and, in order to gratify 
this wish, we, one fine September morning, sent 
betimes, spme of the surest-footed of our moun- 
tain-bred ponies (those daily ridden by the 
Herbert children being of the number) to the 
base of Muilhrae mountain. 
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The voyage down the Killery was on that day 
— and as indeed was frequently the case — 
lengthened out by whiting fishing, during which 
pastime the boat was anchored in midstream, and 
by the taking up and examination of sundry 
lobster-pots, an operation that was witnessed by 
the children with great apparent interest. Our 
first proceeding, after landing at Agoul — a lovely 
spot at the mouth of the bay, where the eye is 
greeted by a long stretch of exquisitely fine, 
hard sands — was to commence angling from the 
rocks for cole fish, a species of large haddock 
which is occasionally tolerably plentifiil. Then 
foUowed dinner, which was eaten on a smaU 
peninsula, that at high water becomes an island. 
By that time the sun was beginning to hide a 
portion of its beams behind the high lands of 
Innis BoflSin, and, it being now four o'clock, the 
ponies were mounted, and the equestrian portion 
of the expedition commenced. The riders con- 
sisted of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert, of Mr. P e, 

a guest at Dhulough, and the then Member for 
Maldon, and last, but very far from least in esti- 
mation, the organizer and bestower on others, of 
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the day's comfort and enjoyment. Those who 
WCTe left behmd upon the sands to await the 
return of the exploring party were myself and 
the two children, of whom the eldest, a boy, was 
€ight, and his sister seven years old. For a time, 
and until it was lost to the naked eye upon the 
mountain side, the little ones — somewhat wist- 
fully, as it seemed to me — watched the small 
cavalcade as it slowly moved along the sands. 
The place was strange to them, and the soli- 
tude around was deep and mystery- suggest- 
ing ; the boatmen had retired out of sight 
and hearing, and only I, and those two fair 
-children of prosperity, were left upon the 
lonely shore. 

* Come, let us go and gather shells,' I said 
briskly, for a tiny cloud was gathering on the 
girl's sweet face, and I feared that unless I 
turned the current of her ideas, ^ abundance of 
rain ' might follow. My proposition met with 
approval, and we were soon sauntering along the 
silent sands together. But the little girl, whose 
health was delicate, became speedily tired, and 
we therefore soon returned to our seats upon the 
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rocky and I commenced inventing stories for 
their amusement. 

Meanwhile the sun, having cast from the 
glories of its setting a brilliant flush of crimson 
over the moimtains that faced, like ' ^ant 
sentinels,* the * burning West,' was gradually 
sinking to rest behind the abnormaUy tranqml 
waters of the Atlantic. The sight was a grandly 
beautiful one. All aroimd were mountains, so 
fantastically shaped that they, in many instances, 
appeared, and probably were, the results of 
volcanic influences ; before us stretched the 
sweep of yellow sand, and then, but for the few 
islands that cropped up, rocky and barren, but 
nevertheless inhabited^ there was, save the broad 
Atlantic, nothing between us and America. 
Gradually, as the daylight faded, the face of 
Muilhrae, studded with its sandstone boulders, 
became less and less distinct, and with the know- 
ledge that darkness would greatly increase the 
dangers of the downward path, I anxiously 
awaited the return of the wayfarers. 

But still — ^for the poor little tired girl was 
beginning to exhibit decided signs of nervous- 
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ness — I endeavoured, as far as lay in my power, 
to divert the attention of the children from 
dwelling on their parents' absence, and from 
the nameless alarm which — ^in the novel situation 
in which they foimd themselves — it was only 
natural that they should feel. Many years have 
passed since the night when, with rugs and 
shawls wrapped round them to keep off the fall- 
ing dew, those children trembled, although they 
knew not why, in the weird stillness of that 
desolate scene ; and I have sometimes, when 
memory has recalled those hours of chill sus- 
pense, bethought me whether they too, in the 
tumi^t of the world, and in the brilliant butter- 
fly existence that the rich and prosperous lead, 
have ever called to mind that evening ' by the 
sad sea waves,' when little ^ Mary ' wept such 
bitter tears, and ' George,' her brother, strove in 
vain to comfort her. 

As the darkness of night closed over the scene, 
I found it impossible — ^whilst battling the while 
with my own not irrational feaf s — ^to calm the 
vague and totally undefined terrors of my com- 
panions, and I was well nigh at ' my wit's end,' 
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11 means by which to pacify them having failed, 
when the welcome sound of horses* feet was 
faintly heard, slowly approaching along the sands. 
It was a joyful moment. The little ones recovered 

their spirits as if by magic, and I Well ! it 

was not the first time by many since I had lived 
in the land of precipices and men-slayers that I had 
found myself (rather than be thought a coward 
and a marjoy) assuming — after a period of sus- 
pense such as I have been describing— a sudden 
hilarity that was near akin to tears. 

The delay — after the arrival by the boat's side 
of the excursionists — was easily accounted for. A 
sufficient amount of time had not — as is so often 
the case — been allotted to the performance of the 
task that was to be undertaken, and 'pour cornUe 
de malheur, Mrs. Herbert had dropped accident- 
ally on the heather a greatly valued bracelet. 
The search after that treasure occupied a con- 
siderable portion of time, and much fatigue had, 
by the one lady of the party, been undergone. 
It was nearly eleven o'clock when we commenced 
our homeward voyage, and the moon — ^then at 
its full — was shedding its soft melancholy light 
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over the shadows of the bay. There is one bold 
mass of rock, many hundred feet in height, 
which, on the Mayo side, rises abruptly from 
the Killery shore, and which, owing to the 
curiously jagged form of its broad summit, has 
the effect, when seen by moonlight, of one of the 
half-ruined castles which delight the eye of the 
tourist when he is steaming (a more prosaic 
mode of progression than the one which we were 
enjoying) upon the Rhine. The measured dip 
of oars into the water has a soothing effect upon 
the imagination, and the more so when that 
sound is the only one that breaks the stillness 
which reigns around, therefore, as we approached 
the battlemented rock that I have mentioned, 
the boat was stopped, and after viewing the 
mimic ruins, and remarking on the points of 
resemblance to a feudal castle which to every eye 
was apparent, a shout was raised by the sailors, 
in order (the night being so extraordinarily 
tranquil) to give the strangers an opportunity of 
hearing the effect of sound as it echoes on such 
rare nights as this, from mountain to mountain, 
along the seagirt coast. The attempt was happily 



